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THE LADY OF GLYNNE. 



CHAPTER I. 



« 



Speak it not lightly ! oh, beware, beware ! 

'Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo ! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 

And by the High and Holy One 'tis heard. 
Oh ! then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep the marriage vow ! " 

Anon. 



It became true, that Lady Maria was more 
kind, and less irritable. Selina could not be 
married until July, because her home was not 
ready for her; but what with preparations, 
expectations, and the unwonted peace of our 
lives, we were very happy. Also, I thought 
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2 THE LADY OF GLYNNE. 

Glynne's absence a relief. His mother, though 
civil to him, was not good-humoured when he 
was in the house ; and sometimes he was so 
sarcastic and bitter — he was not particularly 
amiable himself. Aunt Scann, having quite 
recovered her spirits, was in and out of the 
house all day. In her "nevey's" absence it 
behoved her to be very particular in her at- 
tentions, for if she was m any of our situations, 
she would be only too glad to have an elderly 
relative to whom she could turn for advice and 
comfort ; and in her situation it became a duty 
to look after us all. 

She loved a wedding of all things, and re- 
velled in the preparations for it more than the 
bride and bridegroom themselves. 

Now she was in the situation of the bride, 
selecting the trousseau—anon she was in the 
place of the bridegroom, choosing the ring, de« 
tailing the various schemes and methods by which 
she should try, in such a situation, to deceive the s 
shopkeeper, as to the possibility of the ring 
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being required for himself ; it being considered 
by aunt Scann as only discreet and proper 
that, though a wedding was to take place, the 
existence, or rather bodily presence, of the two 
principal parties concerned should be either 
ignored or only slightly remembered. 

As for Isabel and myself, we went through 
the rehearsal of every possible scene in which a 
bridesmaid could be placed. Suppose our 
dresses did not fit, aunt Scann in our situa- 
tions would think nothing of that, or make more 
fuss than to have them altered, because there 
was a person who acted a rather more con- 
spicuous part, and who only would be looked 
at. 

Suppose the bride fainted ; — in our peculiar 
positions as ministering advisers and soothers, 
we were not to suffer the bridegroom's feel- 
ings to be hurt, as his situation was already 
so peculiar, aunt Scann would not be in it for 
more than she could say. 

Suppose our healths were drank, as brides- 

b2 



4 THE LADY OF GLYNNE. 

maids; — in such a situation we were not to 
be conceited, or take the compliment to our- 
selves ; it was entirely meant for her — that is, 
not aunt Scann, but the bride, the mysterious 
person. 

Suppose we were wished an equally auspicious 
day and event; — we were not to blush and 
look silly. "On the contrary, my dear girls, 
were I in your situation, I should look quite 
unconcerned, as if they were talking of the dog 
or the cat. I should admire a shape of jelly 
before me, for no doubt there will be many such 
pretty objects at a wedding breakfast ; at least, 
if I was in the cook's situation, I should have 
them; and, indeed, I would not be in his 
situation if he did not." 

Thus passed the time until the wedding-day 
came, Lady Maria being gqpd and conformable 
beyond our hopes. 

She had letters from my guardian in reason- 
able quantities. If he sent messages to us, 
she never delivered them; but we concluded 
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he did not, as he wrote to Glynne, and any- 
thing relating to us — principally of business — 
went through his hands. We saw the letters, 
and so might Lady Maria, had she chosen. 

The little old Lord of Glynne was asked to 
the wedding, but did not come. He sent 
Selina a present of one hundred pounds, and a 
necklace of seed pearls, formed like a twisted 
rope. At the same time he sent me a great 
doll, for which I thanked him in a letter as 
gravely, though not quite so warmly, as Selina 
thanked him for her present. 

Aunt Scann appeared on the wedding morn- 
ing with the milk; so early did she come to 
see that we were all in our proper situatiohs. 
She had great misgivings that Mr. Graham 
would find himself in some awkward and un- 
pleasant predicament, because he so unblushingly 
avowed and gloried in being the bridegroom. 

In his situation, so unusual, of course every- 
body seeing and hearing him would, immediately 
imagine he was indulging in a joke, and kindly 
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drawing all attention to himself, that no one 
might notice the real bridegroom; — a very 
awkward situation for all parties, especially the 
poor bride; and as for the clergyman, what 
he would do in such a dilemma, she could not 
define. She would not be in his situation, or 
indeed the clerk's for that matter, for any 
money. 

Fortunately, all passed off so well, and every- 
thing occurred so a propos, that all she could 
do was to wish herself in all our situations. 
" To which," as Glynne remarked, " Mr. Gra- 
ham might have serious objections." 

Aunt Scann replied, " Not at all, if she was 
in Mr. Graham's situation, she would be quite 
content to think so." 

We duly looked at a fine basket of spun 
sugar with superb indifference when our healths 
were drank, and husbands and wedding-days 
promised us; which made Glynne say to me, 
in an acrimonious whisper — 

" What on earth are you thinking about ? " 
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" About my doll." 

I gave him the credit of sending me that 
thing, so thought I had a right to take my 

* 

revenge. 

In the evening we were all, of course, dull 
and unpleasant. It appeared to me as if the 
house had lost its holiday (aim and cheerfulness, 
as Selina drove from it, and her parting look up 
at it, as if to say farewell, was full of a joyful 
quittance of evil and sorrow. 

On whom was die spirit to fall ? Isabel and 
aunt Soann obeyed with somewhat of alacrity 
the summons to their carriage, we seeing them 
go with a tired feeling of relief. 

I went to my room— our room—all strewed 
with the relics of a final departure. Half-open 
drawers revealed unkindly, unflinchingly, that 
they were empty ; nothing left behind, nothing 
to show she might return : misplaced furniture, 
bits of string, cords, packing-paper, the dust 
and marks of unwonted feet, the litter and 
look of unusual, yet finite, change. 
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I felt as if once more I was alone in the 
world. Truly the path of life is broadly strewn 
with flowers of love and friendship, but it is 
hard to have to pluck them up by the roots, 
or transplant them into another part of the 
garden of one's heart, where one knows they 
will never bloom so sweetly as they did in girl- 
hood. Selina was Selina still, but not my Selina. 
It was only when I lost her that I knew how 
londy my life would be without her. 

I felt inclined to sit down • and cry. I was 
sure I should be much more comfortable after- 
wards. But one thing was certain — I could 
not do so in " full luxuriance of woe " while the 
room was in such a state. 

I would put it tidy first, and weep afterwards. 

So methodically and diligently I worked, 
many tender thoughts oppressing me, as they 
would rush into my mind ; how Selina had sat 
on that chair but a few hours ago; how she 
kept her most treasured things in this drawer ; 
how she liked the books arranged in such a 
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manner. As if preparing for her back again, 
so did I scrupulously arrange and beautify our 
room. 

I did not then sit down and cry comfortably 
as I had intended, but the thought struck me, 
as I looked at the different aspect of the room, 
— " When I am a woman grown, I shall pro- 
bably be an old maid, I am so particular about 
things being neat and straight." 

This led me to think still more. How would 
my kingdom go on governed by a maiden 
queen? Would she be self-complaisant, ego- 
tistical, disagreeable ? Would not this time be 
a very good time for thoroughly investigating 
the whole realm and setting it to rights? I 
would imagine I was again ten years old, and 
would trace my life up to this crisis in my fate, 
— this my second sorrow, — and see how much 
of the innocent child was left ; how strong was 
the grasp of the world instead ! 

Much of evil had been thrust upon me at a 
time when girlhood has need of childhood to 
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keep the heart fresh. Scenes as if some night- 
mare had scared one from sleep, had passed 
before me. They must be forgotten, as if the 
bright light had come and dispersed them. I 
must follow Miss Seymour's advice — become 
once more a child, and diligently turn all my 
thoughts to a schoolgirl's tasks* and duties. 
So I made this a law for the present in my 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" F » him— the light and Tain— • 
For him there never wakes 
That love for which a woman's heart 
Would beat until it breaks."— L. E. L. 

!*adt Maria I never saw until the evening. 

Sometimes she took me out with her in the 

carriage, but more often went alone, or had 

aunt Scann with her. The closeness of the 

carriage with nearly all the windows up, the 

strong scent of the perfumes she used, was in 

Part to blame for my going so seldom, as \ 

invariably suffered from headache after one of 
these drives- fm- «k* «*«- 1 • j 
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me. We— Miss Seymour and I — could not 
but remark a great change in her, as regarded 
her personal appearance. Whether she cared 
not to bestow that attention and devotion to it 
that we knew she did at one time, because my 
guardian was away, or whether she really was 
at last growing old, we did not know ; but so 
far from appearing a young and lovely woman, 
as she did before, she was bent, haggard, and 
worn,— her fair complexion utterly gone. 1 ex- 
pressed my fears one day to Miss Seymour that it 
was grief at my guardian's absence which had 
caused this change ; but Miss Seymour shook 
her head. 

" She leads a peaceful and quiet life, Nelly, 
to what she did then ; unharassed by the demon 
that molested her, no passion of temper to wear 
out her existence. I can only account for the 
change in this way : — that anxious to retain her 
beauty, fearful that Selina would outrival her, — 
she has resorted to means for the preservation 
of what she prized so much, at a cost that will 
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make her a premature did woman. I would not 
say this to any other than you, Nelly, and need 
hardly request you to he silent." 

I the more readily promised because I had 
reason to think what she said was true. I 
began to remember days when company came 
or people called, that she looked then nearly 
as well as ever. 

I worked very hard with Miss Seymour, and 
the only relaxation I allowed myself was writing 
to Selina, or walking out with Isabel/ 

As if to strengthen and recal my memories 
of the past, and bring my childish days still 
stronger before me, old Moss came to see me. 
Anne I used to visit when I was at Willow- 
wood. 

Though he was unable to say what he ex- 
pected to do — that I was grown a fine young 
lady — he seemed to console himself, or, indeed, 
to be better pleased, at finding me so much like 
the child of his dead captain. He owned " that 
he feared I might be growed woman-like, and, 
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indeed, he did not know but what his little 
Missy would have altogether disappeared, and 
the thought of that made him think he had 
been venturesome to come. But now he could 
tell His Honour in his dreams that she was the 
same as ever, and as pleased to see old Moss 
as if it had been His Honour himself; and, 
thanks be to God, he was yet str6ng and 
hearty, ready to do her service by night or 
day." 

After seeing him, I went bade into the 
dreams of my childhood still more. Thus an 
old evil returned on me ; visionary and excited 
became my imagination. I was once more lost 
to the realities of earth, and lived in an ideal 
kingdom of my own. Even Miss Seymour did 
not discover the extent of the evil, for I worked 
all the more diligently with her, that I might 
have greater time to indulge my favourite pur- 
suits. 

I chiselled and thought, I modelled and created 
figures of mythological import; I played the 
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piano until every note seemed the voice of some 
invisible spirit. 

■ 

Thus I grew thin, and paler even than my 
usual wont, while from growing very little, I 
ceased to grow at all. My brain seemed too 
large for me. I cannot tell how all this would 
have ended, had not Christmas time arrived. 
Then Isabel and I were to go together to Wil- 
low-wood, and once more I was to see Selina. 

It was a lively and thronging time ; it seemed 
as if, for the furtherance of some theory, my 
uncle was determined these Christmas holidays 
should be right jovial ones. Perhaps he felt his 
elder children were growing up : gaps might be 
made in the family gatherings, as each went out 
from the paternal roof to fight the battle of life. 
Thus should rest upon the heart of each, a re- 
membrance of the blessed Christmas time passed 
under their first home ; the fragrance of which 
remembrance should act as a charm on the 
wayward follies of the world. 

Selina was sorrowful when she first saw me. 
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" Has my mother been kind to you ?" 
That was one of Mr. Graham's rules, that she 

was not to call her mother, Lady Maria, any 

longer. 

" Had that sacred word been used oftener 
between you," he said, " you would both have 
had less sins to answer for." 

Selina had told him all her history, and when 
she had finished, it was with fear and trepidation 
she raised her soft beseeching eyes to his face. 
. Then said Mr. Graham, in answer to that 
look, 

" God bless my sweet wife, and make me 
worthy of her." 

As I said to Isabel, when Selina told us, — 

" Mr. Hamilton would have made a very poor 
sonnet on the affair." 

But Isabel did not like me to abuse Mr. 
Hamilton, or rather laugh at him. 

To return to Selina's question : I answered it 
by saying, what I felt was the truth, 

" I had been doing and thinking' too much, 
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and these Christmas holidays would be my 
remedy." 

So we rushed into the full vortex of them, 
with all the relish and fervour my uncle could 
desire. 

We had charades, we had Twelfth-night, we 
had dances, we had a Christmas-tree, — we had 
everything. 

To our surprise, Mr. Hamilton mixed in all, 

a 

and though he added nothing to the merriment, 
he always filled up a gap. And spite of Selina's 
marriage, he still placed her on the highest point 
of his affections. To whomever he could entice 
to sit with him in a corner, or behind a door, or 
under the stairs, did he pour out his admira- 
tion and his poems together. Diversified, now 
and then, by a weak show of some awful venge- 
ance that he would let fall on Mr. Graham's 
head, if he did not worship and " treat well" 
(for there was a strange mixture of the sublime 
and common-place in his language) " that fairest 
of God's creatures." 

vol. n. c 
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This state ef affairs afflicted my aunt greatly. 
She saw visions of terrible things ; and while she 
was inclined to think Mr. Hamilton what her 
eldest son called him, " a weak little fool," yet 
such open and undisguised admiration might 
make Mr. Graham jealous. 

The hearty laughter and thorough enjoyment 
with which Mr. Graham greeted this announce- 
ment, tremulously and discreetly announced at 
first, set her mind at rest about him. But she 
then made herself unhappy regarding Setina. 
Would her head not be turned by such, devotioq, 
such constancy? Could she help pitying the 
poor miserable little man? 

It was some tame before Selina could ttke in 
the drift of my aunt's insinuations and fears. 
When she did, her scorn was beautiful to see. 

She stooped and plucked a half-withered 
blade of grass. 

" As God's gift to the earth, as one of the 
herbs that obey his will, and fulfil his laws of 
nature, do I value this little thing more than 
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that faulty, useless man, Mr. Hamilton — brains 
and all." 

And yet amid all our gaiety, there was a 
something brooding uncomfortably, of which 
Mr. Hamilton seemed the source. He was one 
of those foolish, not to say dangerous, men who 
always like to make a confidante; or rather who 
cannot live without indulging what is called 
Platonic affections. 

I do not know that this would have had any 
serious effect upon my cousins, but for my aunt. 
Being at ease about Selina, her active brain saw 
other evils in prospect, from Mr. Hamilton's 
attentions to both her daughters. As far as I 
can remember, no one else thought anything but 
that when Isabel was not by, into whose com- 
passionate ear he could pour forth his sorrows 
and sonnets, Georgina did equally well. Nor do 
we now know upon what grounds my aunt built 
her suspicions. 

A little coolness, very common between my 
cousins, having sprung up, from any cause rather 

c 2 
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than Mr. Hamilton, made her pour out all her fears 
and sorrows to my uncle, suddenly, one day. 

Bewildered and aghast at the stream of ex- 
traordinary (and I have no doubt, thinking over 
them at this distance of time, they were most 
wonderfully ridiculous) circumstances poured 
into his ear, my uncle ordered his horse, at one 
moment, to ride in hot haste, and upbraid Mr. 
Hamilton ; then sent for his daughters the next, 
by a message that bespoke life or death. As 
they were only in the other room, before he had 
time to change his mind, and think of some 
other thing to do, they came. 

He ought to have known my aunt better than 
he appeared to do ; but he was a very tender fa- 
ther, and nervously anxious about all his children. 

Isabel's merry amused laugh eased his mind 
about her, but Georgy owned to a little soft cor- 
ner in her heart. She was only seventeen ; and 
she admitted that Mr. Hamilton had allowed to 
her that while he adored Mrs. Graham for her 
beauty, he admired Miss Berrington for her 
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frank and merry ways ; yet deep in bis heart 
did he treasure Miss Georgina's gentle sympathy 
and admiration of his poems. 

" Deuce take the man ! with his adoring, ad- 
miring, and treasuring !" began my uncle. 

" Oh, my dear fierrington ! don't say that 
word." 

" I can't help it, my dear. When I was his 
age, I ' adored, 9 ' admired/ and ' treasured ;' but 
it was only you, my dear, you were the happy 
recipient of all these." 

" Don't be annoyed, papa," said Isabel, " leave 
him to me, I will soon cure him." 

My uncle shook his head, looked at Georgy, 
who wept a little, wiped his spectacles, and put 
them on, turning them over, so that they sat 
uncomfortably on the top of his head. This 
was a sure sign he was going to think. At the 
end of five minutes, he said — 

" Mrs. Berrington, pack up, we will go abroad. 
The modern languages can only be learnt with 
a pure accent and the proper idioms in their own 
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country. It is necessit y for every parson with 
a morsel of brains and any respect for them- 
selves, to go abroad and learn French and Ger- 
man." 

The news was received with delight. My 
uncle bad never broached so popular a theory 
before : and in such haste was every one to put 
it into practice, that preparations went on rapidly. 
Mr. Hamilton, wholly absorbed in his sonnets 
and himself, saw no signs of anything like a 
flitting. It was at Isabel's request he was not 
told. All the china ornaments, nick-nacks, pic- 
tures, and books were gradually being cleared 
away, and the whole house assuming that un- 
mistakeable look of intended desertion that long 
absence gives it, — still be perceived nothing. 

He even tumbled over a packing-case in the 
hall; and when Isabel wickedly asked if he did 
not think he was going to lose a dear friend 
soon, he said, " Why ?" 

"Because of the corded box you tumbled 



over." 
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" Ah, oh 1 I thought perhaps it belonged to 
that Uttle girl I see here sometimes, — a little 
white-faced thing, with hair that I think will be, 
when she grows up, red." 

"What! our Nellie? Now that's too bad 
of you, Mr. Hamilton. You shall be punished. 
We are all going." 

"All? all?" 

" Yes, all, all !" 

"What am I to do? To whom shall I fly 
for comfort?" 

" Go home, atid Write a hew book of poetry, 
and have it ready against we return." 

"Ah, excellent! admirable! You are the 
beat— kindest consoler in the world* Miss Ber- 
rmgton. I will dedicate it to you." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

" Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption win* not, more than honesty; 
Still on thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues.' 9 — Shaxespeabe. 

According to a promise given to Selina, I 
repressed all day-dreams and visionary pursuits, 
and even spent a day with Aunt Scann, sooner 
than yield to temptation. 

About March, Glynne came up to town. He 
scowled most ominously when he saw me. 

" You are smaller than ever. Do you take 
anything to stop your growth ?" 
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It was of no use replying to such rudeness, 
I wanted to grow very much. I felt like a 
woman, and thought, I fancied, just as sensibly 
as any woman. Yet I had to endure being 
always considered a child. 

" My dear, if I was in your situation/' said 
Aunt Scann, "I would always tell my age; 
though if you were in my situation, you would 
see how excessively absurd it would be to do so, 
for it is a thing what no person in any situation 
would care a straw about." 

I rode out now every day, Glynne telling me 
my guardian had sent orders to that effect. 

Lady Maria was beginning to think that Cap- 
tain Forest had sufficiently expiated his sins, and 
she would be glad to have him home ; so she 
was using what influence she had with Govern- 
ment to get him recalled. 

In this expectation she began to look upon 
me with eyes of distrust, and to wonder openly 
why my uncle had not offered to take me abroad 
with the rest of his family. 
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So did I. But I have often found that people 
who indulge in theories in this world are not 
quick in other thoughts. Those same theories 
are apt to fill the brain, to the exclusion of every- 
day matters. There was no remedy now, for 
my uncle's forgetfulness, if it could be called 
such ; because, if he had wished to have me, 
there was now an excellent opportunity for me 
to go. 

Miss Seymour entered the schoolroom one 
day, with a letter in her hand: it was from 
Isabel, asking her, from her father, to accept the 
situation of governess to her younger sisters, as 
well as companion to herself and Georgy. 

I could not but look blank as I read it, and 
the words — " What am I to do ?" escaped from 
my lips. 

" I do not think, Nellie) I would have left you 
at all with my own consent ; but perhaps you 
have not heard that Lady Maria has limited my 
attendance here in your behalf to the end of this 
month/ 9 
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" That is cruel ; can nothing prevent it?" 

"No; because I shall have to leave before 
the matter can be discussed with either of your 
guardians. Besides, Nellie, you are nearly seven- 
teen, and we must part soon. Now if I accept 
Mr. Berrington's offer, I have the prospect of 
work for two or three years, besides the incal- 
culable benefit of improving myself both in Ian- 
guages and painting abroad. Don't look so sad, 
child, I have my bread to earn ; I must think 
of myself, and put all my feelings into the Dic- 
tionary." 

Miss Seymour tried to be merry for my sake. 

" You leave me just when I shall most require 
you." 

" You have, Selina, always to turn to ; and 
you must remember that you are more inde- 
pendent in character than most girls." 

" It is for that very reason I require you. I 
may get self-complacent again." 

" Then take this for your text until I return 
— ' Behold a man wise in his own conceit, there 
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is more hope of a fool than him !' But seriously, 
Nellie, it is time that you begin to rely upon 
yourself. Your character is a good and true 
one, provided you do not suffer the prevailing 
trait in it, which is a desire to work for others 
instead of yourself, to take too prominent a part. 
This will make you a perpetual fault-finder — 
an interferes You must establish your own 
character before you can hope to do any good 
by example, much less by advice. You wish to 
gain heaven. You are reading very often, I see, 
good little books, and you are studying the cha- 
racters of many charming heroines, whose pre- 
vailing passion is to build a church, or sacrifice 
earthly love, or fight against & mountain of fa- 
mily tempers and disagreeables, giving prayers, 
and tears, and advice, in copious streams. Now, 
Nellie, I am not partial to these good and ex- 
cellent creatures. I like to see a person set re- 
solutely to work to cure their own faults, and to 
be so earnest about it, they don't see other peo- 
ple's. They have not time. I do not like to 
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see one person in a family set up as the example, 
the prt>p, the head ; and it is generally one of 
the young ones, ignoring father or mother, or 
regarding them pretty much as cumbersome 
pieces of furniture — necessary, hut still in the 
way. Get wholesome, sterling books to read, 
child — take your examples from history ; do not 
fritter away your time and eyesight upon the 
awful sin Annette committed of wishing to go 
to a ball and valse, or the terrible time Ellen 
wasted once trimming a bonnet, instead of at- 
tending to her school They might have been 
great trials and sins to them, but they don't do 
second-hand. Shortly there will be nothing na- 
tural left in the world. Our ancestors never 
suffered their children to sit down in their 
presence ; now the children never let the 
pothers sit. Consequently the rising gene- 
ration are utterly deficient in veneration for 
the old." 

" But there seems a great desire for everybody 
to do what good they can." 
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" Of course, so they can do good, and nothing 
could be better than to mend themselves. Do 
you not remember what an error I committed 
about Selina ? Don't you think I should have 
done her good instead of harm had I laughed at 
instead of growled over her. Depend upon it, 
when you are fearful for people, it makes them 
more fearful themselves. There is nothing like 
a good honest hope and trust in the best. And 
so I shall leave you with a very cheerful heart ; 
and if you have not become a very excellent 
and worthy character by the time I see you, 
something extraordinary will have happened to 
prevent it — that queen will have become self- 
complacent and silly again/' 

" No, no, I'll dethrone her " 

" Then, Nellie, if I go, I go next week." 

" So soon ?" 

" Yes. I flatter myself the length of time 
will not make any difference in yotir regret. 
You have so many resources in yourself, by way 
of amusement, that it is time thrown away, to 
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lament your being left with only Lady Maria. 
You may amuse yourself trying to do her good, 
if you like. I do not think you will have much 
to be conceited about in that/' 

" Ah, because you think it impossible she can 
become better." 

" Not impossible, Nellie, God forbid ; other- 
wise I could never see her without distress. 
But she is an extraordinary character. It has 
occurred to me, that she would be most unscru- 
pulous about committing any crime, yet is she 
so silly, any child can see through her. So 
selfish, she cannot perceive that her very selfish- 
ness is her stumbling block ; so vain, she does 
not define to what mortification her vanity leads 
her, and therefore she visits upon others her own 
sins. I want to warn you about her. You are 
too young at present to be of much annoyance 
to her, but if we do not return home in tine 
remember she is not the less dangerous because 
she is a fool/' 

" I wonder, Miss Seymour, if Lady Maria 
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ever knew what it was to feel good ; I mean 
good, after human fashion." 

" I do not know, my dear ; in fact, she is of 
a nature I cannot fathom or understand, and 
therefore we can only pray for her. God, in 
His own good time, will speak to her heart, 
doubtless. It is probable that a vain and frivo- 
lous education, with a life of incessant . gaiety, 
and constant admiration has had its due effect 
upon a foolish brain and a weak heart So that 
we must not judge her harshly. Old age is 
coming on her, thought for the first time in her 
life may accompany it. Mean time, Nellie, be on 
your guard, do nothing rashly, and don't forget 
me. 

Miss Seymour's harangues were always odd, 
and flowed from her lips just as if the thoughts 
of the brain popped down on to the tip of her 
tongue, as they floated incongruously by. 

She had had a struggling, hard-working life, 
and so could not spend much time over the con- 
ventionalities of the world. As she said herself, 
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" My life is composed of bread and cheese, so 
that my palate is unable to discern the delicate 
flavour of strawberries and cream." 

I have lived to discover we require both. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ " Never make denial, 

1 mutt and wiD have Katherine for my wife." 

Shakespbark. 

A certain strange growling tone prepared 
me one day for being accosted by the old Lord 
of Glynne, as I was out riding. 

" What do you call your doll ?" said he, grin- 
ning, and looking more like a withered old 
monkey than ever. 

"'Nanny Glynne," answered I, laughing. 

He patted me on the hand, and said,— 

" Good child, I believe Glynne is right, you 
have a spirit. Do you like him any better ?" 
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" No." 

"That's right, keep it up. How is Miss 
Harrington ?" 

" I have not seen her this year." 

" She is handsomer than ever, and she is 
grown/' said he, making faces at me, and lay- 

V 

ing a stress on the last word. 

" I am glad to hear it," I answered. 

" Good child ; see, here is a present for you 
to buy a new doll." 

I thought he would deem me sulky if I did 
not take it, so I accepted what appeared to me 
a bank note, and stuffed it into the pocket of 
my saddle. 

" How is the parson ?" 

"Very well." 

" And Mrs. Parson ?" 

" Very well and happy." 

" They will have a living next month." 

" They will be very grateful, my lord." 

" Who to ?" 

"You." 

d 2 
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"No they won't. They will not know it 
comes from me." 

" But I shall tell them." 

He growled and swore for a little. 

" Glynne tells me I am a very bad man, and 
taught him to swear." 

" You know best." 

" I have done all I could to be a father to 
him, when he was worse off than if he had no 
parents." 

" Glynne loves you Very much, my lord, and 
he is old enough to know better than to swear." 

" Child, you have pretty eyes, they are hand- 
somer than Miss Harrington's." 

" But then, she is such a beauty, and grow s 
so fast." 

" Ha, ha ! really, child, you have made me 
laugh — hum — heugh, 1 shall choke." 

And so he seemed very likely to do. 

I went a little aside, under a tree; luckily, 
there were not many riders, and waited there 
until he recovered. 
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Glynne, meanwhile, rode up. 

" What have you been doing to my uncle ?" 
he asked, shortly. 

" She has nearly killed me/' gasped the old 
gentleman, " and then you would have had your 
own way after all." 

" I do not want my own way at that price," 
muttered Glynne. , 

The old gentleman growled out some speech, 
which seemed composed of satisfaction and 
swearing. 

When we were about to part, he said, " Give 
Miss Harrington another week, boy, if you love 



me. 



My Lord of Glynne rode with me every day 
during that week, saying he had promised Glynne 
to do so, while he was flirting with Miss Har- 
rington.* She did not ride this year, he added, 
because she had grown such a fine woman, her 
father had a difficulty in procuring a horse to 
match her. 

I thought, perhaps, he had made a mistake, 
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and meant strong enough to carry her. At the 
end of the week Glynne joined us. 

" Wdll," said the old gentleman. 

" I would rather have the little finger of the 
one, than the whole united magnificent charms 
of the other." 

" Then take your own way, and be d ." 

" Hush, my Lord, Nellie shrinks at such 
words, and that's the reason she is so little." 

" I knew you'd have it in the end, you " 

"Come, come, no names. Give me your 
blessing, and be off to Ireland, where we will 
follow as soon as we can get it done." 

" Good bye, my dear, I shall hope to see you 
again soon," and the old man cantered away on 
his Arab, coughing and choking, as he did every 
day, so violently, that I always thought the next 
ride would be his last. 

" Nellie, give me some music," said Glynne, 
that evening. " When I am about to do a deed 
of import, I like to consecrate it with deep and 
solemn sounds. Play your best." 
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When I had finished, he said to his mother, 
who was 1 lying on the sofa, — 

" Lady Maria, I think I shall marry Nellie." 

She raised herself from the cushions, the old 
glitter came into her eyes, as she answered, — 

" I think you will do a very wise thing." 

I saw she imagined he was in earnest, and 
was pleased at the thought of being rid of me. 

Glynne came up to me, took hold of my 
hand, kissed it, making a sort of Sir Charles 
Grandison bow over it, and said, — 

" Then thus we sign and seal the contract." 

I made no reply, and took no notice of either 
of "them. 

" You" will be seventeen in June, Nellie, will 
you not ? the twenty-second of June ?" 

Though I might be surprised at his remem- 
bering such a thing, I simply answered, " Yes." 

" But I must be married next month, Lady 
Maria ; she is not too young, is she ?" 

" No, not at all, I was only sixteen myself 
when I married." 
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" Then be kind enough to make all prepara- 
tions. But I will have no such bobbery at my 
wedding, as was at Selina's. The idea of two 
people about to enter the most solemn of all 
compacts with each other (for I call it an awful 
business to undertake to live with any one 
peaceably for a month, much less a life), and 
place themselves in a situation, as Miss Scann 
would say, to have people to stare, criticise, and 
leer at them ; God defend me. I would rather 
not marry at all." 

" The heir to the Glynne title cannot marry 
like a ploughman/' 

" He will though, or be— ahem ! You may 
have Selina up, if Nellie wishes it. But at the 
very earliest canonical moment, I go to church. 
I suppose there is no need for further consent 
of parents and guardians, or anything of that 
sort," . 

"No, my consent is quite enough, and I 
congratulate Uriel upon making so splendid a 
match." 
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I did not choose to give Glynne the small 
triumph of answering one single question re- 
garding this foolish joke. Nevertheless, some 
strange fear knocked at my heart, and set it 
beating. 

"We will fix the twenty-second of next 
month. I have a fancy for the twenty-second. 
Let her be dressed in soft, white muslin, vo- 
luminous the skirts, as if clouds surrounded 
her. I will buy her veil myself; it shall be 
fine enough to go through a fairy's ring. My 
uncle makes very handsome settlements, if you 
wish to know any thing about that, Lady 
Maria." 

She did not. 

" Or you ?" continued he, turning to me. 

I did not. 

"Then that is all settled, and done in a 
most rational, sensible manner. At seven 
o'clock, on the twenty-second of April, I hope 
you will all be ready. We shall be just the 
coach full* your Ladyship, Selina, my little 
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guardian angel that is to be, and myself. Good 
night." 

All night long something whispered to me, 
that Glynne was in earnest. The strange words 
of his uncle, various little circumstances, each 
added to the conviction. 

And I was alone, powerless, with no one to 
whom I could appeal, but Lady Maria; and 
she evidently was rejoiced .to be rid of me. 
My uncle and guardian both away. I slept 
towards morning, and awoke with the words 
on my lips, "It is a joke, a foolish ab- 
surdity of Glynne's. I will wrong myself no 



more." 



And was the more confirmed in this opinion, 
as I did not see either him or Lady Maria all 
the morning. 

I had almost dismissed the matter from my 
mind, when I went out riding. 

Contrary to Glynne's orders, which the day 
before had sent him off to Ireland, the first 
thing I saw was the silver tail of the little 
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Arab. The old lord was evidently waiting my 
arrival. 

" Well, my dear, so it's all over." 

" What, my lord ?" 

" Glynne has made his choice ; I knew it 
would be so from the very first ; I felt con- 
vinced he would have his own way." 

And he ended by consigning his beloved 
Glynne to a fate, the reverse of cool. 

" If you mean, my Lord, that Glynne was 
really serious, when he said last night he meant 
to marry me, be so good as to tell him I won't 
marry him." 

And I felt very hot and angry, treated thus 
by them all. 

" My dear, you must. Glynne always has 
his own way. And he is such a fine man, 
there is not a man in Ireland to equal him, and 
Miss Harrington matched him." 

Growlings and mutterings made up the rest 
of the sentence. 

" Glynne is not the only person in the world 
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entitled to have his own way. I will have 
mine, and I won't marry him." 

" My dear, he knows that. It is because of 
your dislike that he bid me come here to-day, 
to talk you over." 

" Am I supposed to be so much of a child, 
as to be talked over in an affair that makes or 
mars one's life !" 

" Glynne is right, you are a very sensible 
thing, (confound him) ; and I dare say, though 
so little, will make him a very good wife. You 
see, he is peculiar." Here he had a fit of 
coughing. " But he is a wonderful man — 
wonderful. There is no one like him in Ireland. 
He never was known to do an unkind or un- 
gentle manly action." 

" He is doing both now, by me." ' 

" My dear, be good ; he will have you. He 
told me so from the first, though I did my best 
to prevent it." 

" Don't be unhappy now about it, my lord ; 
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he may say what he likes, I will not marry 
him." 

And indignant and angry, I touched my 
pony with the whip, and cantered home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" O then 'tis time to look forward 
And back, like the hunted hare ; 
And to watch, as the little bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air/' 

Barry Cornwall. 

As sood as I had taken off my habit, I sat 
down in my father's chair, and began to think. 
It was useless applying to Lady Maria. Aunt 
Scann would place herself in and out of my 
situation a dozen times, and leave me in as 
great a dilemma as at first. 

I must appeal to % Selina. She loved me, as 
well as her brother; and Mr. Graham would 
assist her to assist me. 
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So I wrote. But as I could not yet divest 
myself of the idea it was a joke, my letter was 
a strange mixture of fear, mirth, and anger. 
I expected an answer the following day but 
one. 

I expected the whole week ; none came. 
Glynne was absent the greater part of the time. 

The morning after he returned, I ran down 
eagerly on hearing the postman's rap, and was 
slowly returning in disappointment, when I 
met him. He took hold of my hand and led 
me into the drawing-room. 

" So you art again disappointed/ 9 said he. 

" I expected to hear from Selina." 

" In answer to one of yours ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you may expect in vain. Here is 
your letter ; she has never had it." 

" Oh ! Glynne, how base, how sinful of 
you I" 

" It is so ; in fact, I am very much ashamed 
of myself. I therefore have been to see Selina. 
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I took your letter . to her, told her what I 
thought it might contain, begged her, if she 
loved me, not to read it, but to write to you, in 
my favour; and here is her letter." 
I opened it hastily. 

"Nellie, darling, if you love your Selina, 
do marry Glynne. Recollect, how unfortunate 
we both have been, and though through God's 
mercy, I am safely landed on a happy shore, he 
is still struggling with the great waves of irre- 
ligion and prejudice, and wants a little minister- 
ing angel, like yourself, to lead him to God. 
Remember, Nellie, you were born for some 
great purpose; and what greater could you 
desire, than to help to save the soul of such 
a being as Glynne. Love and gratify your 
Selina." 

"Impossible!" I exclaimed, throwing the 
letter away. " I am not fitted for such a task. 
For a little while you might be happy with, and 
amused by me ; but to one of your nature, the 
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woman lives not who could undertake to make 
you happy/' 

"That is my opinion also, Nellie, but my 
uncle insists upon my marrying; and I owe it 
to him, to oblige him if I can. I rather dis- 
like women; that is, I was early impressed 
with a bad idea of them — vide Lady Maria, 
begging her pardon; and I have since dis- 
covered, it is all true what is said,— that a man 
may be bad, and yet have some good points 
about him ; but when & woman is bad, she is 
the very devil." 

I returned him no answer ; I was disgusted 
with him. 

So he continued, his voice melting down into 
one so soft and musical, it charmed my ear, 
spite of all my anger. 

" But, Nellie, I must confess that I like you. 
You have very little of the woman about you. 
You are partly a fairy, partly a ministering 
seraph, as Selina says. And through your 
means I intend to become that warrior angel—*-" 

VOL. II. e 
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" Qlynne, you are profane. I will hear no 
more, and take my last words. If they are 
rude and uncourteous, it is your fault, you 
have left me no alternative. I will not marry 
you." 

" You must, Nellie, sweet little Nell, and for 
this reason. — When I returned from India, oh 
first entering this house, as I parleyed with 
Hughes at the door, I heard singing. One 
voice penetrated a chord in my heart, so sud- 
denly, yet so effectually, it has vibrated ever 
since with the music of it. I felt ' that voice is 
my fate/ You may imagine my disappointment 
when I saw you — I thought you had just taken 
off your pianofo ro " 

" So I had," I interrupted crossly. 

11 But nevertheless, I felt the chord in my 
heart singing louder than ever, as I looked into 
your eyes. They were so clear, there were depths 
in them, such as you see in deep water. And 
yet had they an expressive meaning in them, 
such as no mortal eyes have, Nellie. Earnest, 
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pure, high-souled, I felt a God must have made 
those eyes — there was nothing of earth about 
them. However, the music of my heart ceased 
when you acted, as I thought, so pettishly about 
your statue. She is a female after all, I said to 
myself, and determined I would care no more for 
you. But I thought wrong, I have cared for you 
ever since. At this moment the chord in mv 

i 

heart sings louder than ever." 

He made as if he would have taken me in his 
arms, but I sprang behind a great arm-chair. 

" I like you the better, Nellie, for your aver- 
sion. Fairies cannot consort with mortals, 
without a struggle. Mine will be a great 
victory." 

" You are wrong and untruthful in saying you 
marry me for liking. It is to please your uncle, 
to gain his estates.' 9 

" To please my uncle I plead guilty to, but 
not to gain the estates. Look at me." 

He rose up to his greatest height, and first 
putting one arm out, and then 'the other, as if it 

E 2 
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would be nothing to him to send them both 
through the wall, said— 

" I hold it impossible any one should want, 
with such power of limb. In fact, it would be a 
pleasure to me to work for you, Nellie. I should 
enjoy bringing you home my wages every 
Saturday night, and would watch you count- 
ing over the ^money. ' That's for the rent, 
that is for bread, this for a frock for the 
child.' Come, don't be angry. Then you would 
say, ' But you have more this week than 
last ;' and I will answer, ' Yes ; I worked 
over-hours, to get my Nell a new bonnet for 
Sunday.' A most rural picture! Then, in 
the evening of life, when I would like to rest 
at last, and hear my Nellie sing, perhaps Lady 
Maria would be good enough to restore my 
estates." 

" Has she the whole of them, Glvnne V I 
asked, in pity for him. 

" Yes, I am that great man, the Glynne of 
Glynne, without one farthing in the world I can 
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call my own. If I had, I would cover you with 
pearls, you little Peri." 

"Miss Harrington is rich, Glynne— marry 
her." 

" Miss Harrington be d ! I mean married 

to some one else— I am going to leave off swear- 
ing, lest my fairy wife, in horror, should unfold 
her wings, and leave me. Good-bye now, we 
have flirted enough for one morning, By-the- 
bye, my uncle sent you this; he says he gave you 
the fellow to it, to buy your doll." 

I tossed the note back to him, and ran up- 
stairs. I had never looked at the other. It was 
for one hundred pounds. I put it in an envelope, 
and thought to send it back. But something 
within me said, " Keep it, you may have to 
spend it in a way the old Lord Glynne will ap- 
prove." 

For I said to myself, " Sooner than marry 
Glynne, I will run away." 

I was sufficiently hypocritical to appear calm 
and resigned to my fate. I went with Lady 
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Maria shopping, and heard her ordering a regular 
trousseau, without a remark. My wedding- 
dress was tried on, and I said nothing. Glynne's 
veil was laid in my drawer, but I did not take 
the trouble to look at it. 

I discovered that by particular orders from 
Glynne, aunt Scann was not made acquainted 
with his intentions, and the servants had pe- 
remptory commands given them, to breathe not 
one word of such an event as a wedding. They 
knew very well the penalty of disobeying the 
orders of " the Glynne." 

So it wanted a week of the 22nd of April. 
Glynne had been a good deal absent, making 
what he called his preparations. He now and 
then spent half an hour with me, doing what he 
called " the lover." He generally spent it laugh- 
ing at my discomfiture. 

Miss Seymour had not been gone a month, 
when all this happened to me. In vain I tried 
to recall her lessons, and keep up a brave and 
true heart. I felt as I had thought when I first 
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saw him, that this was an iron man, that he had 
unfortunately laid but one iron finger on me, and 
I was a prisoner ; each day the weight of another 
finger was added, for each day I felt more power- 
less, more rigidly bound. 

If I could go to my uncle — but how? I 
could not escape by myself. Before I had been 
gone an hour, his iron clasp would be on me 
again. 

I hated him, I told him ; I hated him, and he 
said there was no occasion to tell him, he saw it 

quite plain enough. He did not expect other- 
wise. 

And yet once or twice I remembered — I 
thought Glynne's character a fine one, and how 
I had taken his part always ; and this was the 
return. Not allowed even the girlish privilege 
of being wooed — disposed of, after the fashion of 
some Turkish slave-dealer. Was it for this I 
was saved from the sea ? Was it to be so in- 
sulted that I lived, when none thought I could 
do so ? Suddenly I thought of Moss. Dear 
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old Moss— if I could get him up to town, together 
we could devise some means of escape. Under 
his care, I might hide in the very heart of Lon- 
don. I would be Moss's daughter. Happy 
fate 1 no father should have such a dutiful 
daughter as Moss, that I determined. 

I must write to him. Also I must take care 
that my letter had not the same fate as the one 
I wrote to Selina. So mean and despicable of 
Glynne taking such advantage of a little weak 
girl, who never did him any wrong, and whom 
he wished to marry, because she was so little and 
young, it did not matter how she was treated. 

I thought in my heart, thus he would act, if 
we were ever married. He would take me up in 
his arms, as if I was a child, cany me in to his 
dreadful old uncle, and say, " There is my wife, 
as you wished me to marry. Oet her a new 
doll, and let her have plenty of sweetmeats/ 1 

But that should not be. If he was mean, and 
kept my letters, I had as much right to be sly 
and deceitful. 
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So I wrote my letter, and kept it in my 
pocket ready for a favourable occasion, which 
fortune soon blessed me with. As I was walk- 
ing with Lady Maria, I dropped my handker- 
chief by one of the new post-boxes ; and as I 
stooped to pick it up, I leant against the post, 
and put the letter in, thanking Providence for 
the chance, and the government for the in- 
vention. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Will you, nill you, I will marry you." 

Shakespeare. 

Lady Maria slumbered on her sofa, Glynne 
sat scowling on a chair, and as if to show him I 
cared for nothing and no one, I played all the 
most rattling airs of which I could think. 

I then sat in silence for half an hour. 
Hoping, by the stillness, that Glynne was asleep 
as well as his mother, I thought to creep 
quietly out of the room and go upstairs to think 
over my plans. I was hardly out of it before 
Glynne came after me. Without a word, with- 
out the smallest preparation, he took me up in 
his arms, and with swift step carried me down 
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stairs, through a green haize door, beyond 
which I had never penetrated. A flight of steps 
took us into a large and lofty room, apparently 
detached from the rest of the house, for the 
light of a large lamp was reflected back again 
from a sky-light above. He placed me in a 
chair. For the brief space that he had held me, 
I felt as if some living bounding thing beat 
like the blows of a great hammer against my 
side. Ere I had recovered my breath, by touch- 
ing a spring in the wall, a brass bar fell across 
the door : I was a prisoner. 

" Nellie," said Glynne, sitting down opposite 
to me, and looking as if iron and stone would 
melt sooner than he did; "you do not leave 
this room until you promise to go to the altar 
with me!" 

" I cannot tell what you mean," I whispered, 
for I shivered with fear, I own. 

" It is useless to deny to me that you have 
not the slightest intention to be my wife. How 
you mean to escape me I know not, I therefore 
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take the only means left me, and that is, to 
extort a promise from you. The moment you 
say you will go to church with me, take my 
vows, give me your own, without appealing to 
the clergyman, which I think at present is your 
plan, you are free." 

I looked all round the room, as a snared bird 
might examine the wires of its cage. On a 
chair lay a great ugly dressing-gown, looking 
like a bloated, distorted image of Glynne ; 
effigies of him, too, were hanging all round, 
until, in the excitement of my fears, I thought 
a dozen Glynnes were surrounding me ; while a 
great row of boots and shoes all seemed march- 
ing towards me with his stern, decided step, 
and I felt in a moment I might be crushed 
under foot; large brushes, with great angry 
bristles in them, lay on the table, seeming to 
me like stubble fields more than brushes, while 
combs, with teeth great and strong as Little 
Red Riding Hood's wolf, made me think I was 
Little Red Riding Hood myself. A huge bath, 
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with sponges in it, that I could not have lifted 
with both hands, made me wish I was beneath 
their cataract of waters, for then I should not 
have survived the shock. 

Heavy, oppressive, strange seemed the air to 
me. I felt it was suffocating me with every- 
thing that was bad, and however willing to die, 
I could not die here. 

As fear began to over-master me, Glynne 
opened a box upon the table, and took a glass 
case from within it. Under the glass, lying on 
a cushion of white satin, lay a long and thick 
curl of chesnut hair. 

" There," he said, " so long as that curl has 
been in my possession, so long have I deter- 
mined you should be my wife." 

He seemed, he looked it, he was inexorable. 
I could stay here no longer. 

" I promise." 

As I spoke, he touched the spring, the .brass 
bar fell back, I was free. No bird could have 
flown quicker to the door than I did. On the 
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threshold as it opened, stood Lady Maria. I 
tried to pass her, but she prevented me. 

" It will be necessary for me to write to Cap- 
tain Forest/ 9 said she. 

" Why ?" said Glynne, drawing us both within 
his room, and fastening the door again. 

" I have told him more than once, that this 
girl, with her demure face, is a hypocrite. He 
will agree with me, when he hears of her visit- 
ing gentlemen in their rooms." 

" She came by force — I carried her in here." 

"It is but proper that you should say so, 
presuming that you still intend to make her 
your wife." 

I could now duly estimate the feelings Lady 
Maria entertained for me, by the exultation in 
her voice, the sparkle in her eyes. Pure hatred 
alone could have caused either. 

" Look here," said Glynne, in a voice like low 
thunder, " do you see that girl's face ? Can 
you trace in it aught of levity, vice, or one 
shadow of what you would impute to her? 
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Does not the scared and timid look remind you 
of a little angel appalled at the sight of two 
demons ?" ' 

Lady Maria had us both at an advantage, and 
seemed determined to make the most of it. 

" She looks naturally much ashamed at this 
discovery." 

" Sit down," said Glynne, peremptorily. " Nellie, 
be not impatient, you shall be free in five mi- 
nutes. I am going to tell Lady Maria a 
secret. You persist in saying my intended 
wife has laid herself open to aspersion volun- 
tarily?" 

" I know but what my eyes see. It is my 
duty to let Captain Forest know how the young 
lady, of whom he thinks so highly, comports 
herself during his absence." 

"I give you one more chance — I brought 
her in here by force ; she had been here scarcely 
five minutes, when I let her go again, having 
extorted a promise that she would marry 
me. 
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Lady Maria laughed a short laugh of scorn 
and incredulity. Glynne turned pale. 

" On your head be it/' he said, turning to a 
drawer; he unlocked it, and taking from a 
secret place a parchment, he laid it before her. 
It was her turn to look pale, and the triumph 
of her eyes faded. 

" This is my father's will," he said. 

" I know it," she answered ; " his first one, 
ere he knew what his son was likely to be.' 9 

" His second will is a forgery." She started 
and became white. " I saw my father on his 
death-bed, unknown to you. He blessed me, 
and gave me this will. He it was who informed 
me (how he came by the knowledge I know 
not), that his wife, the mother of his children, 
the destroyer of his and their happiness, had 
had another made, to which the signatures were 
forgeries. On his death-bed he was weak, for- 
giving. He besought me, by the love I bore 
him, to be forbearing. He trusted you would 
not use that will — he hoped the best. I said, 
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if it comforted him to know, I never would 
make any public exposure, I would spare my 
mother's name, and let his that she bore go 
down in peace and honour to the grave — I 
would make the promise. He took it. Though 
you used the forged will to my utter destitu- 
tion, (but for my uncle,) though you drove me 
from your house and affections, yet have I never 
broken that promise. But breathe one syllable 
against that innocent girl, give voice to a 
thought of wrong in her, and every town in 
England shall ring with the name of Lady 
Maria Glynne, the forger. Now, Nellie, you 
may go. You have her always ' on the 
hip.' " 

I flew, glad to escape both mother and son. 
I panted with terror at this terrible scene all 
through the night, and called upon God and 
my parents to take me from this strange world. 

I shuddered at the thought of Lady Maria, 
and though I could not withhold a species of 
admiration for Glynne's conduct, he was her 
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son. More terrible than ever appeared to me 
the thought of marrying him, for I should then 
be her daughter. Never, never could it be so. 
Why, why could I not die and be at rest— away 
from them all ? I had made the promise to go 
with him to the altar, there was nothing to free 
me from it but death. And never did death 
appear so far from me. The excitement of 
mind and body but coloured my cheeks and 
made the blood flow quicker. After a sleepless 
night, and thoughts enough to turn a brain, I 
felt life stronger, than ever, and every pulse beat 
with strength and determination. 

I thought to stay all day in my own room, 
but a message from Glynne was worded so, that 
I could not, in face of the servant, refuse com- 
pliance with it* 

For the first time since I had known him, 
did he look subdued, not to say abashed. 

He said in low tones, with a look of entreaty 
in his eyes,—" Would I forgive k him ?" He 
asked me to ride out with him, as if indeed it 
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was the greatest favour I could do him. Mr. 
Graham himself never showed such attention. 

But I liked not this new mood any better 
than the others, but rather worse. He seemed 
coiling nets about me, from which there was no 
escape. 

In the evening, as we were waiting dinner, he 
sent to tell Lady Maria that we were ready. A 
message came back to say, she dined in her own 
room. 

" Be good enough to tell her/' he answered, 
" I will come to the door of her boudoir, to 
hand her to dinner/' 

I felt as much as she must do at this meeting, 
yet I granted Glynne praise in my heart for 
getting over, what was inevitable, the meeting 
after that scene. 

It was miserable to see her. 

How we passed the next few days I know 
not. My brain was bewildered with the 
thoughts of how could I escape. All reason, 
sense, and forethought seemed to have forsaken 
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me. The nearer my marriage-day approached, 
the more did I strive, vainly, to escape my fate. 
If Moss would but come. If Selina were with 
me, I could pour out my heart to her, and 
certainly she would see its distraction and save 
me. But she could not come — she was 
ill, delicate, she could not leave her sofa. 
All she could do for me, was to write every post. 
I spent hours at the window, looking for Moss. 
I had told him of my great and imminent peril, 
and how I wished to get away and hide myself 
for a while. But he was not to come to the 
house. He was to walk opposite, at certain 
hours of the day, until I could find an opportu- 
nity of joining him. I looked in vain. The 
21st of April came and went. — Was there no 
hope? 

The Queen of my kingdom was bereft of 
reason — the whole realm was overthrown; at 
least I thought so, as, dressed in my bridal attire, 
I stepped into the carriage that was to take us 
the short distance from Portland Place to Lang- 
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ham church. It was but eight o'clock. I 
shrank from Lady Maria's side, as one shrinks 
from that which is long dead. I looked at 
Glynne, sitting opposite, and shuddered. Catch* 
ing his eye through my veil, I turned suddenly 
and looked out of the window. What was that 
figure, stalking up the broad street, with a 
soldier's step? I uttered a cry— I could not 
help it. There was Moss ; marching up towards 
our house, without looking to the right or left ; 
and I was already at the church-door. 

"Was that cry one of grief, or were you 
startled at something you saw?" whispered 
Glynne to me, as he carried me up the broad 
steps that lead into the church. , 

The bands of truth were strong ; else I saw 
pity, for the first time, in his eyes. 

" I was startled/' I answered : but so great 
was the struggle, I did not know my own 

voice. 

" Good Nellie," he answered, u I worship 
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truth, as men worship beauty ; who knows but 
the husband may turn into a lover ?" 

And while we waited for the clergyman, he 
hummed part of an old song : — 

" Truth in her might, beloved— s 
Grand in her sway ; 
Truth with her eyes, beloved- 
Clearer than day. 

•' Holy and pure, beloved- 
Spotless and free ; 
Is there one thing, beloved, 
Fairer than thee ?" 

While these words were yet sounding in my ears, 
we were kneeling before the altar. I said some 
words as I was bid — I felt a ring on my finger, 
and heard blessings pronounced over us both — 
Glynne and I — as man and wife. Would not the 
church roof open now, and my parents bend down 
to take their little childish child up to heaven? 
It was such mockery to call her a wife. But 
nothing happened ; I was carried back into the 
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carriage ; Glynne must have held my hand, for 
his beat with so strong a pulse, I felt the fingers 
throbbing in mine, and wondered what feelings 
possessed him now. 

We were back again ; it seemed as if we 
had but just left that dreadful house. 

" Nellie, change your dress quickly. I want 
to get my wife from this house," whispered 
Glynne to me. 

When I try to recollect that time, it does not 
appear to me that Lady Maria ever said a 
syllable, or acted than as any automaton might 
do. 

I ran up quickly, hearing him tell the coach- 
man to return in an hour. I flew to the window, 
Moss was on the other side of the street, appa- 
rently indulging his favourite step, a slow march^ 
but certainly watching our door, 

" Too late 1 too late, Moss 1" I exclaimed in 
my agony, and sat down, unable to endure the 
sight. If he had but come the day before. But 
I dare not think. Lady Maria's maid, Mrs. 
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Hind, was standing staring at me, waiting to 
remove my white robe, and dress me in a darker 
one. I recollect, all the time she was praising 
Glynne to me, and saying, " I was such a lucky 
young lady ; few young ladies ever got settled so 
young, unless they were famous beauties ; and 
all the servants had imagined the Glynne would 
be very particular in his choice — he was so 
handsome himself, so grand-looking; indeed 
she, for her part, had never seen the lady that 
was fit to match him " I heard the post- 
man coming up the streets, with his solitary note 
of increasing cadence. 

" There may be a letter for me," I said 
calmly, " will you go and get it ?" 

I did not think it likely, but I must be 
alone, I must think, I must ask God if he 
would take me awav> even in that sudden 
moment She wis back again, before I 
bad formed half a p**w — I did not think 
I had ewa bad time to * err to God in m v 
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T^ere was a letter for me, the hand-writing 
unknown, the post-mark, Paris. There was no 
one there whom I knew. So I said, listlessly, 
to Mrs. Hind, " You can go now to breakfast ; 
say I am reading my letter," 

She left roe, and I opened it, looking for the 
name, 

" Anne Hartley," at the bottom of the last 
page, gave me no help, but I saw guardian 
— ward-*-no lover— -no marriage. 

This was the letter. 



"My deah little Nellie, 

* 

"The Admiral has had a letter from 
Captain Forest, asking him to take his place, 
during his absence, as your guardian. He has 
heard that your uncle, Mr. {Berrington, has 
gone abroad, and he fears all sorts of things 
may happen to his precious little charge, unless 
you have some male protector. With this 
letter came all the necessary documents signed 
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by Captain Forest, so that you have been the 
Admiral's ward for three months already. I 
hope you have been a very good girL Your 
new guardian bids me say, he will be very 
strict, and allow no lovers, and you must put 
marriage, and all such things, quite out of your 
head, until Captain Forest comes home, even if 
that is for ten years* 

" I think you and I know him better, my 
love, do we not? At present we are upon 
what the Admiral calls ' a little cruize incog/—* 
that is, we don't know in the morning where 
we shall be at night, so that it is useless 
your answering this letter. We shall, however, 
be at home in three weeks, of the advent of 
which I will give you due notice, Give our 
kind regards to Lady Maria, and tell her 
we will not undertake so precious a charge 
unless we have some of the pleasure* There- 
fore we shall expect you to live half your 
time with us. Be prepared, little Nellie, to 
pay for our love in music ; the remembrance 
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of your pretty, soft touch on the piano often 
haunts 

" Your affectionate 

" Anne Hartley." 

My marriage was illegal. At least so I con- 
cluded — so I would conclude. I ran to the 
window; Moss was down opposite Langham 
church — he was pausing, looking doubtfully at 
it. He turned, and began slowly to march 
back ; I needed but that assurance. I took my 
bridal veil, and folded in it my wedding ring 
and Lady Hartly's letter, placing all on the 
middle of the table. 

I took out of a closet ail old cloak of 
Selina's, that I had placed there, ready for 
an emergency, Putting it on, I added my 
hat, shaped like a mushroom, which I never 
wore in London— which no one had ever seen 
there — for I had only used it at Willow- 
wood* I knew I looked still more childish 
in it than a bonnet; one more look out of 
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window-— Moss was almost pausing opposite 
the house, but he went on. I ran down the 
servants' stair-case, relying on all of them being 
at breakfast, 

I heard Glynne's firm tread, (you can hear 
everything in a London bouse,) pacing up and 
down the dining-room. 

Now if he should chance to look out of the 
window. 

I said to myself, " There is Lady Hartly's 
letter ;" but as if that would prevent him having 
his own way. No, he was an iron man, his 
uncle could not stop him. I could not. It 
was in no one's power. Whether it was right 
or wrong, I knew he would carry me away that 
day. My only hope was flight. I must take 
my chance. As I passed through the baize 
door, and saw before me but the little hall and 
the front door between me and Moss and 
liberty — I had nearly failed, so great was my 
trepidation. Yet I went with quick, noiseless 
feet — I opened the door slowly; I dare not 
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shut it, for, like many London doors, it closed 
with a bang. Moss was about twenty yards in 
advance of me, but I soon gained on him, and 
we both reached the turn to the New Road at 
the same time, though on opposite sides of the 
street. 

" Moss," I said, passing over and grasping 
his hand. 

" Miss !" he answered. 

We walked without another word into the 
New Road, got into a cab, and went somewhere, 
walked a little, then got into another ; this we 
did three times. At last I saw the river, and 
we went on board a small steamer. Then 
Moss whispered to me, 

" Was that you, Miss, that was married this 
morning ?" 

" Yes," I said. 

"The Lord deliver us," answered Moss. 
" Then you must not go to your uncle's ; we 
must hide you." 

" I will be your daughter, Moss." 
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" I never had none, Miss." 
" Then your niece ?" 

u Aye, well. We'd best take the Newcastle 
steamer." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" There's not a star the heaven can show, 
There's not a cottage hearth below, 
But feeds with solace kind the willing soul,— 
Men love us, or they need our love ; 
Freely they own, or heedless prove 
The curse of lawless hearts, the joy of self-control." 

Which we did. It was to leave that even- 
ing. I think the old Lord of Glynne must 
have been right, when he said I was a baby. 

No sooner were we safe on board, and I 
heard likely to be out of sight of land before 
morning, than I said, 

" Moss, I must go to sleep." 

I do not know how I got into my berth, or 
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what happened. Like a child, exhausted with 
passion or play, I fell into a child's sleep. I 
scarcely thought I had been so five minutes 
ere I felt that Moss was trying to awaken me. 
Only just conscious of some sudden evil or 
discovery, I tried to rouse myself, with inco- 
herent expressions of alarm. 

" Hush ! hush ! my darling Miss, it is only 
your breakfast I have brought — nothing is the 
matter." 

I ate and drank what he gave me, with closed 
eyes, and was asleep .again, ere he placed my 
head back on the pillow. 

It was not until late in the evening that I 
roused myself sufficiently to answer his ques- 
tions. He only wished to know if I felt well 
and happy. 

I replied that I felt both hungry and sleepy ; 
and having eaten again, once more I turned 
round and slept until morning. 

Nature thus restored herself. I awoke per- 
fectly well and strong, as if nothing had ever 
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occurred to me, as if no untoward, nay, awful 
fate had been before me ; as if all that had 
passed had been a dream. And so I wished 
to consider it. But the effects of the night- 
mare remained, and I could not shake them 
off. 

At present I was not disposed to analyze the 
little sting that, like a goad, began to create a 
sore in my heart. 

I confined myself to discussing our future 
plans with Moss. 

It was not deemed advisable that I should 
live with him. I might be traced somehow. 
He had an old friend, a fellow-soldier, who lived 
in a small fishing village, on the coast of Dur- 
ham. He would take me, and leave me there 
for two or three months, while he returned to 
Cumberland, until such time as search and 
suspicion had died away. 

I dwelt with pleasure on the thoughts of 
being a cottage girl ; and in imagination swept 
out, cleaned, and beautified my cottage, boiling 
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potatoes, and feeding chickens, as an amuse- 
ment. What a blessed change from the evil 
and trouble that dwelt in Portland Place ! 

I bought, with childish glee, in Newcastle, 
homely garments, and laughed with delight 
that Moss did not know me, when I dressed 
myself in them. 

In fact, the world seemed not wide enough 
to contain me, my happiness and freedom. As 
we walked into the village, which was to be 
my future home, I was struck with its pretti- 
ness. 

A broad road ran through the middle of it. 
On one side rose a green and sloping bank ; on 
the height of which was placed a long row of 
houses, some large and handsome, one or two 
pretty and bowery, covered with roses, trees, and 
ivy; while white cottages, with fishers' nets 
before them, gave variety to their appearance. 
A row of sycamore trees bordered the road, 
which branched off into a lane arched over 
with others, very fine of their kind. This 
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led to the church, the rectory house, and the * 
sea. 

r 

I hoped I might live in one of the cottages 
on the bank — it looked both sunny and fresh 
up there. But Moss's friend lived on a line 
with the sycamore lane. We gazed up on the 
bank, and back on the church. It was a pretty 
cottage, with a garden before it. 

Moss was heartily welcomed, and so was I, 
as his niece. The remark that I looked deli- 
cate brought on the matter to a point. 

It was on my account that he had travelled 
thus far, as he had been recommended to place 
me at the sea- side for awhile. And he wished 
to consult his old friend, as to whether there 
was any respectable party in the village with 
whom I could be placed, he paying a reasonable 
sum for my board. 

Mr. White, Moss's friend, seemed to take the 
hint immediately, and said that, though their 
cottage was small, they had but one lassie, and 
if I was good-tempered, I might share her room 
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and company. But Mrs. White was not so 
conformable ; she made many demurs. First of 
all, " one lassie, and that her ain, was a Sair 
handful, and she didn't kna how she wad get on 
wi* a stranger lass, that was southern bred, and 
no doubt fine/ 9 Secondly, Phebe had need 
be consulted afore she was " fashed wi' a weak 
bairn." 

However, Mr. White made some sort of a 
sign to Moss to say nothing, and suffering Mrs. 
White to talk on, she gradually talked away all 
her objections, and the last thing I heard her do, 
was to rebuke Phebe sharply for being angered 
at the strange lass sleeping in her room. I was 
very tired with my long walk, and having to 
carry part of my things, which, though but a 
handful to what Moss bore, still weighed me 
down. 

He had agreed to go away that night, both 
because there was no room for him in the cot- 
tage, and that he might be so short a time in 
the village, he was not likely to be traced there. 
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He took the old Lord of Glynne's note for 
one hundred pounds with him; we did not 
dare to change it yet I had carried it about 
me for a month, in hope of escape. 

So I was asleep before Phebe came to bed, 
and had no means of deprecating her displea- 
sure that night But I went to sleep with the 
thought that all things good and simple dwell 
in a cottage, and had no fears for the morrow. 
A sort of vague idea that I had taken my fete 
in my hands, and must therefore be the more 
ready to bear what was to befal me, alone dis- 
turbed me. In other words, I was about to 
prove the proverb, u Having made my bed, I 
must fie on it" 

Phebe was a great, strong, stout girl of fifteen. 
At first I wondered, seeing she was so much 
bigger than I was, that she could act so like a 
sulky child of five or six. 

Also I discovered, as the day wore on, that 
she was a " sair handfu' " to manage. No 
wonder Mrs. White had been rather fearful of 
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undertaking such another charge. If it was 
possible for a thing to be done stupidly, Phebe 
did it, and not exactly from ignorance, but from 
want of thought. She and her mother began 
with words and ended with blows, and the Ser- 
jeant (for such was Mr. White's rank) came in 
and parted them, rebuking both for showing 
such manners to the " southern lassie." 

I could not do much to assist them the first few 
days, for I was partly afraid about doing things 
as stupidly as Phebe, and partly bashful of doing 
them better, and getting her into greater dis- 
grace. I confined myself, therefore, to making 
Phebe my friend first of all, which did not take 
long. She was open to any impression, good or 
bad, so that it gave her some variety in her life, 
and had the foundation of some liveliness in it. 
She took me into her confidence, and gave me 
various (what she considered) capital stories as 
to how she deceived her mother ; and dwelt 
with great pleasure on the pain and grief she 
occasioned another girl in the village (whom she 
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casually mentioned as her greatest friend) , when- 
ever she teased her father into giving her a new 
dress or bonnet. 

- Phebe might be very stupid and dull in doing 
what her mother bid her, but she was remark- 
ably sharp and clever in matters she had better 
have left jdone. I had rejoiced in escaping 
from the atmosphere breathed by Lady Maria, 
yet Phebe's sins and vulgarities were scarcely 
more to my liking. 

Mrs. White was a strange mixture of selfish- 
ness and religion. She quoted the Bible on 
every possible occasion, was very strict in her 
attendance at church, sending Phebe to the 
Sunday-school, and rebuking the Serjeant when- 
ever she could, for not always " having the 
Lord before his eyes." Yet she took, as a 
matter of course, entirely to herself any little 
luxury that might chance to come into the 
cottage. 

A whiter loaf than ordinary was laid by for 
her, and she had it all, save what Phebe surrep- 
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titiously appropriated to herself. A cup of 
milk (which I own I longed for, as if I had 
been the " white cat" herself) was wholly given 
up to her ; while, if we had any fresh meat, 
Phebe and I had the potatoes and gravy, one 
proper share being put aside for her dinner the 
next day. Thus I could not wonder that, with 
such an example before her, Phebe cared little 
for the religious maxims poured so often into 
her ear, but much more for the gratification of 
herself and her childish whims. 

I was too much occupied in endeavouring to 
learn their ways and accommodate myself to 
their habits, to reflect much at present. 

By degrees, as Phebe, somewhat stimulated, 
and perhaps a little ashamed of the scrupulous 
regard I paid to .Mrs. White's wishes, and the 
punctuality with which I fulfilled my share of 
the work, began to feel the pleasure of doing the 
same ; and thus getting through her part as 
quickly as I did, we had much more leisure. 

This, with Mrs. White's leave, we spent on 
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the sea-shore. But that we might not be wholly 
idle, we had to take our knitting with us. 
While Phebe taught me to knit stockings, I 
tried to raise her mind up to more sensible 
things than deceiving her mother or teasing her 
best friend* And when, tired with my grave 
talk, she went for a romp on the sand banks 
with her companions, then I thought. 

Thought, until the tears fell from my eyes, 
and my heart ached. 

Twice in my life had I given way to a sudden 
impulse. Once, when I destroyed my statue ; 
secondly, when I ran away from Glynne. Per- 
haps it had been God's will that my fate was to 
be linked to his, and that I was to help to bias 
a soul so noble in its first purposes, so erring in 
what it had imbibed, straight towards the nar- 
row pathway. Because I had no thought but 
to gain heaven. My motives were higher 
and purer now, than when I wept and wailed 
for my dead parents. And he relied upon 
himself. 
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If I had remained with him, and done my 
duty as well as I could, what would have been 
my situation now ? At present, I still rejoiced 
that I was free. Even though I was painfully 
alive to the fact, that I had placed myself with 
people whom I could not but despise, in a 
position becoming more disagreeable and un- 
fitted for me every day. 

Yet still I was free. With that I must com- 
fort myself. And I did not love Glynne ; so I 
did right not to take my place as his wife. 
Being under age, and acting from compulsion, 
those vows he had made me pronounce were not 
binding by law. In anger and vexation at my 
conduct, he would soon forget me; perhaps 
obey his uncle, and marry Miss Harrington. 
At least, I tried to persuade myself so. But 
still I felt I must endure my present position 
for a long time yet. I could not believe that 
Glynne would give up that, which, in his indo- 
mitable pride, he had willed should be done, 
without a struggle. He would be ransacking 
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England to find me, if only to frighten me to 
death with his anger and indignation, because I 
had foiled him. 

I was afraid to look within. I felt that the 
Queen of my kingdom had been wanting in 
Trust and Hope. Miss Seymour's advice had 
been forgotten. ' I was ashamed to think of 
Selina ; of all who had been so good as to love 
the orphan girl. 

But one duty lay straight before me. One 
immediate, pressing; that as I had placed 
myself among people much beneath me, 
in society uncongenial, and had to adopt 
habits most irksome and unfitting, I must 
submit. 

Also submitting was not enough. I must be 
cheerful, willing, patient. I had chosen to be- 
come a cottage girl — as such, I must do her 
duties to the utmost of my power. I recollected 
Miss Seymour now. 

And in addition, the advantages of my supe- 
rior education and habits must not be lost. If 
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I had placed myself with people beneath me, I 
must endeavour to raise them to my standard, 
and not lower myself to theirs, and yet not be 
self-complacent 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting, where 
And when, and how thy business may be done," 

Hehbsrt. 

It did not become me to think only. There 
was more work waiting to be dona Phebe was 
beginning to love me, and her mother's ill- 

■ 

regulated anger had less food to work upon, 
because with two of us, there feally was no 
excuse for either doing our work in a slovenly 
manner, or neglecting it. 

But the bacon— so fat, and the boiled cab- 
bage swimming in grease— -and oh! how they 
ate it ! Phebe, too, so pretty and fresh as she 
looked. Except on Sundays, we never had any- 
thing else for dinner. I began to discover one 
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could almost live without eating. Certainly, I 
was incapable of touching their dinners, all the 
more from seeing how they relished it. 

And there was but one piece of soap in the 
house. It did duty for everything — not that 
Mrs. White troubled it much; but I own I 
shivered a little when it came to me, all grimed, 
or covered with hairs. I had to wash the soap 
first before I liked to use it. And there seemed 
but one towel, hung up behind a door. How- 
ever, I had one given me as a favour, to last a 
week, for my private use — I, who liked two or 
three clean ones every day. Oh, cottage life 1 
your charms might be many, but the realities 
swallowed them all up. 

And washing daysl however, I was physi- 
cally incapacitated for that : I was not tall 
enough to reach over the tub, though Mrs. 
White had declared, weak ailing woman as she 
was, it was hard she should slave at the wash- 
tub, with two strong girls in the house. 

I made up for my deficiency by being very 
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active in hanging the clothes out to dry, and 
very particular was I to hang them on every 
sweet may-bush I could find. Cottage houses 
and linen I found required a great deal of 
airing. 

The Serjeant was always kind to me, and 
allowed me to roast some potatoes every day, 
which, with a little salt and sometimes milk, if 
I could get such a luxury, generally made my 
dinner. Mrs. White was not pleased at this 
fastidiousness on my part, and generally con- 
trived to appropriate my milk, after I had fairly 
earned it, by doing some work for the farmer's 
wife. She called me in derision the " little 
lady," and, as Phebe remarked, was generally 
most cross when she was most pious. 

She did not like me to be so silent about the 
house. 

" When bairns is na clacking, they're aye at 
some mischeef, Sargaent." 

" Hoot," said the Serjeant, " she is a bonny 
little fairy, and I'm gaing to tak her and 
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Phebe to the town for a treat, they're sae guid 
and douce. 9 ' 

" I'm thinking it's lang sine ye took me, 

Sarjeant." 

" Ye shall gang first, then." 

But Mrs. White never lost an opportunity ; 
so she went both times, and got a great deal 
more out of the Serjeant than he intended. 

He gave Phebe a very pretty dress, because 
she had been " sae extra guid of late," and he 
presented me with a shilling to spend as I liked. 
Never was shilling so welcome. I bought a 
cake of Windsor soap for fourpence, and a little 
scent-bag for sixpence ; and while I was medi- 
tating how to invest the large sum that was left, 
twopence, Mrs. White caught my arm, and 
declared she was spent for want of a bit to put 
in her mouth, adding, " The sight o' they 
Borgandy peers (meaning Burgundy pears) put 
her just beside hersel ;" so I gave her my two- 
pence, and she went and made the bargain her- 
self. One pear she gave me, another to Phebe, 
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and declaring they were not good for the 
Serjeant, she ate his and her own. We had, 
however, very good reason for knowing that 
these four pears ware not all she obtained for 
my twopence. She was munching something 
the whole way home. 

" Thus," thought I, " there are Lady Marias 
everywhere. It is best to take people as you 
find them ; avoid their faults, and be thankful 
if you find virtues in them." 

Phebe was beginning to love me very well, 
and took in good part my aversion to some 
things she- said and did, doing her best to get 
the better of them. Mrs. White acknowledged 
she was becoming a main good girl, which she 
imputed to the constant prayers she put up to 
Heaven for her " well doing." - But the Serjeant 
loved me dearly. Little did he think when he 
was telling us tales of his life in the army, that 
the daughter of the captain he loved so well was 
indebted to him for a home. 

Mr. and Mrs. White had one sore subject 

VOL. II. H 
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between them, which caused many bickerings. 
He had a real love and respect for the old rector 
and his kind lady, while Mrs. White despised 
them heartily, as people too old-fashioned to 
have " lights ;" and she worshipped the young 
curate and his wife in proportion to every new 
rule they inculcated. 

The Serjeant was a favourite with Mr. Ber- 
nard, the rector, who had had in early life some- 
thing to do with the soldiers, during some riots 
among the pitmen. So he would come and sit 
with him, hearing his stories of different cam- 
paigns, during which the kind and peaceable old 
gentleman would refer with evident pleasure to 
his one campaign, his bivouacking out for no 
less than a week with the colonel of the regi- 
ment, who, he must allow, swore a little, yet 
appeared a brave man. How he rode side by 
side with this swearing but brave colonel on a 
little steady poney, that was lent to him by one 
of his parishioners, because, forsooth, he was an 
indifferent horseman, and had never ridden be- 
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fore, but when his wife was behind him on a 
pillion. How he went to a common, where, 
assembled in angry groups, were eleven thou- 
sand pitmen ; and how, with steady, determined 
voice, as the only magistrate present, he had 
read the Riot Act, though he knew, and the 
pitmen knew, he had to back him but that 
brave colonel and three hundred soldiers; and 
as he finished reading, so did he feel himself 
pulled by the arm, in that dark moody night, 
and a woman's voice whispering, " Sir ! sir ! 
for God's sake, come and baptize my child, it is 
dying !" " Then," said Mr. Bernard, with quiet 
simplicity, " I raised my voice louder, and told 
them I was going to send a little Christian to 
God, and they were to think over my words 
against I returned. When I did so, there 
was a deep silence on the moor, so I said, 
' My men, the child has gone ; he was signed 
with the sign of the cross, and went straight to 
heaven." 

u Then will we go home," I heard whispered, 

H 2 
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and they all went by twos and threes, and our 
campaign was over. 

When Mr. Bernard first saw me, he asked 
my relationship to the Serjeant 

" She is my bairn at present, for she bides in 
my house, and consorts with Phebe as her sister. 
But she is no ither than a sickly lassie come for 
sea air." 

" Then she is one of my children also. Can 

you say your catechism, my dear ?" 

Without waiting for an answer he began the 
questions, and I stood up reverently, like a little 
child, and repeated it all. 

He made no remark until we finished. 

" The child has a sweet, clear voice — I heard 
every word. I shall hope to hear you say it in 
church as clearly on Whit Sunday. Now a 
word with you outside the door." 

" My dear, here is sixpence for you ; tell no 
one, for fear they learn their catechism from the 
motive of .earning money." 

And he patted me on the head, by way 
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of farewell. Phebe pulled me into a little out* 
house. 

" What did he give you ?" 

" I was not to tell, because others might learn 
their catechism from bad motives." 

" Hoot ! hoot !" said Phoebe, laughing, " a' 
the village kens he gives us someat, whether we 

say it well or ill ; and ye said it right fine." 

" He gave me sixpence." 

"Dinna tell mither; she's been driving at 
father to buy her a fresh egg for tea, and surely 

shell mak' you just change your siller sixpence, 
and get her a pen'orth o' eggs." 

Suppose, Phebe, we prevent her asking." 
Hoo, noo !" 
" Let us go to Allison's farm, and buy enough 
eggs for us all, and a little pot of milk besides." 
" She'll tak eneu for hersel, and hide the 
rest." 

" Then we'll say nothing about it, but poach 
all the eggs, and bring out the pot of milk just 
as we all sit down." 



u 



u 
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" My word, but yer a manager, and father 
shall have a grand share." 

If Phebe had had her own way, her father 
would have eaten six eggs to himself. How- 
ever, he enjoyed his tea very much, — indeed, so 
much that he bore very patiently all sorts of 
remarks from Mrs. White about the ignorance 
and awfu' blindness o' auld ancient ministers, 
that thought the saving of souls lay in the cate- 
chism, when it was dearly in the Rubrics, which, 
thanks be to God and her own sense, were being 
clearly expounded and well laid down by that 
highly-favoured, godly young man, Mr. Grant.' 9 

It was evident to us Mrs. White was sore 
about the waste of eggs, besides seeing such a 
pot of good milk going down the wrong throats. 

Mr. Bernard was very good and chatty to 
Mrs. White, and listened to all her ailments ; 
but I do not think he would have come so often 
to the house but for the Serjeant. Of this Mrs. 
White was fully aware, and resented accordingly ; 
though she ought not to have done so, as I do. 
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not think Mr. Grant would have come to the 
cottage at all but for her. 

Mr. Grant was a conscientious, worthy young 
man, no doubt, but he was not a wise one. He 
took all Mrs. White said as a true, earnest pic- 
ture of her soul ; and in proportion as he ele- 
vated her in his mind, so did he lower her 
husband. She was one of the earliest of his 
converts, and the staunchest of friends; and 
while she meant nothing particular by her groan- 
ing, and bewailings, and mysterious hints, except 
to give him a great idea of her holiness, he con- 
cluded, of course, that the Serjeant's impiety 
and uncongenial habits were the cause of it all. 
This became such an undoubted fact in Mr. 
Grant's mind, that the favour with which the 
old gentleman seemed to regard such a repro- 
bate, was a frequent cause of dispute between 
him and the rector (who was also his father- 
in-law). 

The first time Mr. Grant saw me, he asked 

my name, age, birthplace, condition, where I had 
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lived, and with whom, just as if he was bound 
to do so by law. 

He then remarked that he had seen me on 
the sands. 

I granted that was probable. 

" I did not run on the sand-banks with the 
other girls/' 

" No, I liked to sit still and watch the sea." 

" Had I taken myself to task for this ? Was 
I sure pride was not my besetting sin ?" 

"She is not a bit proud, sir/' interrupted 
Phebe, angrily, " she minds the bairns for us 
while we play. She'll do aye body's knitting 
that's behind-hand; and she never lets on, if 
ane of us do a wrong thing; and if she is 
prood, I wad aye like to be prood mysel." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast, 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last." 

Moore. 

Mr. Grant said he was glad to hear that I 
was kind to my companions, though he did not 
look so, but rather solemn over the news. More- 
over he cautioned Phebe aside to beware how 
she gave birth to self-complacency in her com- 
panion by over-praise. Miss Seymour would 

have been charmed. 

"That's what he'll ne'er do," muttered Phebe, 
" but to them as has overmuch already." 

This remark referred to her mother, of whom 
Mr. Grant had taken an earnest farewell, be- 
seeching God to help her through her trials. 
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It is presumed he was not quite comfortable 
in his mind about me, — my answers to his nu- 
merous questions being necessarily very vague, 
not to say evasive; for in a day or two, he 
brought Mrs. Grant to assist him. In appear- 
ance she was short, rather plump, with a bright 
colour, and very dark hair and eyes. She was 
meant by nature to be all dimpling with smiles 
and liveliness ; but whether from choice, or Mr. 
Grant's wish, her round, rosy face was unnatu- 
rally elongated, and thus made more striking, 
the chief defect in her countenance, namely, her 
eyes, were too close together. Breadth of fore- 
head always seemed to me a greater proof of 
brains than height of the same. 

They made no scruple in saying that they 
had come on purpose to make further enquiries 
about me. It was their duty. A young person 
suddenly appearing among them, of whom no- 
body seemed to know much, rendered it impera- 
tive on them to clear up any mystery, if such 
there was. The mischief that a person like 
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Mrs. White might make with people narrow- 
minded and prejudiced was soon apparent. 

" Aye, indeed, she was weel pleased they had 
thought on the lassie, it was full time.' 1 

And Mrs. White groaned. 

Mr. Grant. I fear you have trouble with 
her, Mrs. White. 

Mrs. White. The Lord aye kens what's best 
for us. It wad be ill in me, wi his mercies a' 
round me, to complain. 

Phebe (in anger). Mither, tell the truth. 
Nellie's just a bit blessing i' the house. I'll 
fetch father at ye if ye dinna mind. 

Mrs. Grant. Phebe, you astonish me by 
such language. How can you expect God's 
blessing if you so openly break the fifth com- 
mandment ? 

Phebe muttered something about her mother 
and the ninth, for she was always in great fear 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grant, therefore she was about 
to run away, but Mr. Grant stopped her. 

" Ask your mother's pardon, otherwise I shall 
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be under the necessity of relating your conduct 
to the whole school 9 ' • 

Mrs. White would fain have let her daughter 
off : she knew full well, if Phebe was made to 
do this against her will, she would, to use her 
constant threat, " pay her mother out when 
alone." But Mr. Grant insisted, and it was 
done. There was then a short pause ; he ap- 
peared to me to be thanking God for enabling 
him to do a good action. This was, no doubt, 
very praiseworthy on his part ; but when I looked 
at Phebe's face, I thought he had better not 
have interfered. 

He began the conversation again, addressing 
me« — 

" Perhaps- you are not aware that God has 
been very good to you in placing you under this 
roof." 

Nellie. I thank God daily for the boon. 

Mr. Grant. That is well. I understand you 

4 

are older than you appear to be. 
Nellie. I believe so, sir. 
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Mr. Grant. How much so ? 
Nellie. That depends on how old I am 
thought to look, sir. 

Mrs. Grant. Child, you seem to forget to 
whom you are speaking. 

Mrs. White (who had been trying to put in 
a word from the first). Aye, ma'am, that's it. 
I aye tell her she should demean hersel to the 
gentry ; but it's my belief she wad spak to the 
Queen hersel, wi'out the rose in her face. 

Mr. Grant. I was right then — pride is your 
besetting sin. 

I looked, in his face ; it was one of those 
that you could see at a glance belonged to a 
character both obstinate and cold-natured. 

Mrs. White. Aye, there it is now, that's 
just ain o' her ways. 1 11 be expounding to 
her by the hour, and shell gi' me nae answer 
guid nor bad : its vara disheartening, and a sair 
moan to me. 

And Mrs. White groaned again. 

Mrs. Grant's round face flushed with anger 
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as she said, "Why do you not answer Mr. 
Grant ? " 

Nellie. Madam, Mr. Grant would not have 
believed me, had I said I was not proud. 

Mr. Grant. That is true, for few know their 
own weakness ; but I, being your minister, and 
having been appointed by God to watch over 
you, am able to point out to you your failings. 
This is a sin of the deepest dye, truly of the 
Devil, devilish ; carrying in its train a variety of 
other sins. Flightiness, high-mindedness, a set- 
ting of yourself apart from your fellow-mortals, 
heady, inflated, assuming to yourself a place and 
position you are neither born to or fitted for. 

An involuntary smile just flitted over my 
face; I could not help it, and was sorry, for 
I saw he was sincere. He paused, evidently 
either hurt or angry, for I had not looked up 
from my knitting but that one time to read his 
face. 

Mrs. Grant said in French to him — 

"She is evidently a girl about whom you 
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must concern yourself no more, Edward. She 
is conceited, and keeps her eyes lowered that 
we may admire her eyelashes/ 1 

I looked up at her reproachfully, thinking, 
" Gentle as you look, how can you think so 
unkindly ? " and rising, left the room. 

" My word/' said Phebe to me, being sent to 
bring me back in the space of a quarter of 
an hour, " but ye hae made them mad, and 
mither too. Dinna give in — it 's finer than a 
play." 

Mr. Grant was looking terribly solemn, but 
Mrs. Grant had assumed an air and manner 
that did not become her. It partook both of 
temper and bullying, and her soft voice was 
turned into a decided one, which seemed to say, 
" There is no appeal — I am right, must be right, 
and will be right." 

Mrs. Grant. You know French. 

Nellie. Yes, Madam. 

Mrs. Grant. You ought to have mentioned 
that you did so. 
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Nellie. It was not among the questions Mr. 
Grant asked me. 

Mrs. Grant. And for what reason was a 
person in your position taught French t 

Nellie. I intend to be a governess. 

Mrs. Grant. Then I can tell you at once, 
you are totally unfitted for it. 

As I gave no answer, Mrs. White took ad- 
vantage of the pause. 

" Aye, that 's joost it ; I aye telled the Ser- 
jeant she was abuve our ways, and no fitted to 
consort wi 9 folks like us. The Lord be merciful 
to us sinners." 

I went up to her chair, and took her hand, 
kneeling down before her on the little straw 
hassock she used for a footstool. 

" Nay, Mrs. White," said I, half coaxing, 
half laughing, " I am yer ain guid bairn, — ye 
said it to the Serjeant last night ; and ye hoped 
it would be long ere Mr. Moss came for me. 
Tell the lady and gentleman I am not proud, that 
I love you all, and do my best to please you. " 
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Mrs. White was upset by this sudden appeal, 
and forgetting her pious voice, kissed me kindly, 
saying, " 'Deed, my bairn, it 's true ; ye 're a 
douce young lassie as ever I set eyes on, and I 
love the very shadow of ye." 

" Heh, my word, to hear that now ! " ex- 
claimed Phebe; u she's gettin' our mither to 
spak' the truth." 

This speech brought back Mrs. White to the 
perception of what was proper to keep up her 
character. 

" Ye ken, Mr. Grant, a' my troubles is fra 
the Lord, and it 's mostly my short-comings and 
sair heart-burnings that thraws me into these 
straights. The lassie is main guid, the bit 
thing; and it's past my word telling a' she 
does for Phebe." 

Mr. Grant. You gave me to understand she 
did not deserve your approbation. 

Mrs. White. Whiles when I think over the 
benighted state of some folks, and the sair tews 
I hae to get ane as I knows on to mind his 

vol', ii. i 
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rubrics, I feels my poor head whirl, whirl, past 
telling, and I get angered at the lassies, and 
hae nae comfort till the blessed Lord's Day 
comes round ; and I get myseP warmed to the 
heart wi' the sermon, expounding aye rubric sae 
fine, that I think, " Aye noo, it 's dune, none 
can gainsay that, — them blessed words of Mr. 
Grant's has made it clear as well-water/ 1 

To do Mr. Grant justice, he was rather put 
out by his favourite, and was too sincere to 
swallow her piece of flattery. So desiring me 
to come to Mrs. Grant the next day at ten 
o'clock, that lady and her husband took their 
departure. 

Mrs. White was now as indignant for my 
good name as she had before been indifferent, 
and wearied us the whole evening with repe- 
titions of all she had said and done. She, 
however, imputed the blame to Mrs. Grant, 
describing her as inquisitive and meddling, and 
utterly ignorant of the rubrics, and gave a glow- 
ing description to her husband of her having the 
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meanness to jabber some gibberish to Mr. 
Grant, but the lassie was too knowing. 

" And aye, Serjeant, if ye had but seen the 
air wi' which our lassie ganged oot i' the room, 
ye might hae thought it was nae less a per- 
sonage than her gracious Majesty." 

Mrs. White showed no lack of curiosity in 
desiring to know what the " gibberish " meant. 
To which I answered, " it was something con- 
trary to the rubrics." 

" I kenned it, aye, I kenned it, lassie ; dinna 
tell me, 111 nae sleep a wink the night wi' 
heart-burnings, if I 'm telled. Aye me ! what a 
thing it is to hae a tender conscience, Serjeant." 

" Aye, if it pricks, wife," answered the Ser- 
jeant, looking with quiet gravity at us. 

" Ye Tl hae to brush up a* yer knowledge, 
my lassie, in the morn. Ye mun study the 
gibberish, she'll be pitten it on, ye ken, and 
mind ye, dinna let her say a word on the 
rubrics," said Mrs. White. 

Mrs. Grant's business with me solely con- 
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sisted of an investigation as regarded my quali- 
fications for a governess. She not only showed 
by her manner that she disbelieved my assertion 
to that effect, but plainly indicated she was 
much displeased with me altogether. I dis- 
covered this arose from my conduct to her 
husband. There was a levity and want of 
respect in my answers, an apathy and indif- 
ference to his good opinion, that was alarming 
in one so young. But as it was the duty of 
both herself and Mr. Grant to be forbearing, 
they meant to overlook my offences this time. 
" Gratitude," she hoped, would lead me to see 
what a sin I had committed in being indifferent 
to the interest of Mr. Grant ; and in order that 
better and more holy thoughts should possess 
me, I might come to her for an hour every 
evening, when she would herself give me the 
necessary instructions to prepare myself for 
being a governess. 

I answered, " That I should be very glad to 
do so if she thought it compatible with my 
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duty to Mrs. White, for my board there was 
partly paid by my services," 

" She did not see what Mrs. White had to 
do with plans for my advantage," she said. 

" You must be kind enough to ask her, 
madam, before I can come." 

Mrs. Grant looked at me with displeasure ; 
and curtseying, I went away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Wildings of nature, or cultured with our. 
Ye are beantifbl, Imutiful w eiy w lig e ! 
Gemming the woodland, the glen, and the glade. 
Drinking the k nn -beams, or courting the shade ; 
Gilding the moorland and moontain afar, 
Shilling with glory in garden Parterre. 

Ye bloom in the palace, ye bloom in the hall, 
Ye bloom on the top of the mouldering wall ; 
Ye bloom in the cottage, the cottager's pride — 
The window looks cold, with no flowers inside. 
Ye twine np the trellis, ye bloom in our bowers. 
Ye carpet creation, ye beautiful flowers." 

John Palmkr. 

never seen Mrs. Bernard, but at church, 
a beautiful stately woman, and I ad- 
t countenance and manner, as one loves 
pan a finished work. When the Ser- 
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jeant and Phebe spoke of Madam Bernard, he 
involuntarily saluted, and Phebe curtsied. When 
Mrs. White mentioned her, she did it in a sub- 
dued and reverential manner, as you speak of 
superior mysterious beings. In the village it was 
enough that Madam Bernard wished a thing, 
and it was done. If she walked through it, the 
children ran after her ; it was pleasure enough 
to say, " I curtsied to Madam." If she spoke to 
them, they were happy for the day. The rumour 
of her appearance caused every cottage-door to 
be opened, each " good wife " hoping she might 
have a visit. Perhaps it was this ovation that 
caused her to appear but seldom. 

One day, a commotion and sudden cessation 
of play among the children on the bank, caused 
me to say to Phebe, who was dusting the furni- 
ture, while I rubbed the window-panes — 

" Something has happened to the children !" 

Phebe looked out. They were now all running 
down the bank to the sycamore lane. 

" My word," exclaimed Phebe, getting quite 
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red, tearing off her apron, and smoothing her 
hair, " it's Madam Bernard coming up the lane, 
Nellie. Oh ! if we might but just run out, 
she'd sure speak to us. I hae a mind to gang, 
as if I was a ganging to the -well." 

" It is too late, Fhebe ; here she is, close by 
our door, she'll be past in a moment. No, Phebe, 
she is coming in." 

" Heh, father, mother, my word, what a treat !" 
and Phebe rushed out to find them, while I went 
to open the door. 

" How do you do, my dear," said the sweetest, 
gentlest voice I ever heard ; " I am come to see 
you. Mr. Bernard tells me that we have a good 
little girl come to live amongst us, one who is 
spoken well of by her companions, and who says 
her catechism clearly and correctly, a great virtue 
in his eyes." 

By this time the Serjeant and Mrs. White, 
with Phebe in the back-ground, in a state of 
crimson delight, came forward. In the endeavour 
to do proper honour to such a visitor, all the 
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chairs in the room were brought forward for her 
sole use, and taking Mrs. White's own chair, 
as if she knew Mrs. White would like her to 
have it, Madam Bernard begged them to be 
seated, that she herself might feel comfortable in 
the nice old chair. 

Then she began to talk. If Mrs. White 
hinted at a grievance, or groaned, Madam Ber- 
nard could not have heard it, for she instantly 
told some pleasant thing that had lately happened 
or remarked upon Phebe's growth and health. 
If the Serjeant, inspired by his ardent love and 
veneration for Mr. Bernard, was led to make 
some remark upon his goodness, to the detriment 
of some one else, then would Madam Bernard 
say,— 

" Ah, Serjeant, how fortunate it is we have all 
some virtues ! Thus we can all do good, if we 
wish it, so just is God." 

She did not ask me any questions, but that 
she hoped I was stronger and more healthy. 
And Mrs. White said, " I had not had an hour's 
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illness since I bad been under her roof/' — Madam 
Bernard answered, — 

" Looking at Phebe, I can well imagine it. 
You know how to make your people healthy 
and strong, Mrs. White ; does she not, Ser- 
jeant ?" 

But imagine their gratitude and delight, 
Phebe's unutterable pleasure, yet confusion, 
when Madam Bernard asked Mrs. White, just 
as if she would be giving Madam Bernard 
herself gratification and honour, if Phebe 
and I might go to drink tea with her at the 
rectory. 

That very evening ! The pleasures of antici- 
pation were short, but not the less delightful 
Phebe thought of the honour, as elevating her 
above all her companions, in the village ; I, alas 
for the weakness of nature, thought of the tea ! 
Once again I should see a meal without fat 
bacon, an urn, a silver tea-pot, pretty cups and 
saucers. For my own sake, I must say, I 
thought more of the beauty of the tea equipage 
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than what I was actually to eat. Perhaps there 
might be flowers in the room, elegant furniture, 
nice books — I was as childish in my joy as 
Phebe. 

Anticipation for once did not cheat us. We 
went at four o'clock, Phebe a little put out, be- 
cause I would not suffer her to wear what she 
considered her best dress. It was a shining sort 
of a stiff stuff, purple in colour, barred with 
yellow, and was. religiously thought by Phebe 
and Mrs. White — nay, the Serjeant himself — to 
have the exact appearance of silk. 

I persuaded her to put on a clean cotton dress, 
with a little white collar, and as I did the same 
myself, she could not complain. 

We were shown into a large and lofty room 
upstairs, which, as the double doors opened to 
admit us, quite abashed Phebe with its light and 
beauty, while I felt smothered in rose-leaves. 
There were flowers on every table, flowers in all 
the windows, climbing up, and all round too, 
otherwise the light in the room would have been 
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too glaring. For it was rounded at one end, and 

all three windows looked over the sea. A mantle- 
piece of white Carrara marble was beautifully set 
* off with old china ornaments, and surmounted by 
a pier-glass, whose plain, but massive gilt mould- 
ing reached to the ceiling. The carpet was 
green, as if fern-leaves were interlaced one with 
another. A harp and piano, with book-cases, 
tables, and easy chairs, seemed grouped about 
with the happiest effect. In the bow-window 
was our tea-table. The urn alone was wanting 
to realise my anticipations. Phebe's gratifi- 
cation was somewhat dashed by perceiving two 
other girls seated there, one of whom was her 
bosom friend Peggy Hutchinson. But having 
followed their own taste in dress, without let or 
hindrance, she recovered her composure, when 
she perceived— -contrasting their appearance with 
mine — how sadly out of place their stuffs and 
gaudy ribbons looked. 

" Ech, my word, Nellie, div I look like you 
or them ?" 



j 
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" You look very neat and nice, Phebe, but 
you cannot expect to look like a little, thin, 
white girl." 

" My word, but I think ye aye bonny, yere 
so guid." 

Mrs. Bernard now came in, and if I thought 
her countenance lovely in her bonnet, how much 
more was it set off by the soft lace cap, with 
pretty blue ribbons ? 

She soon put us at our ease, and gave us 
each a book with which to amuse ourselves, 
until the urn came. 

When it was brought, I thought I perceived 
she did not like the trouble of making tea, so 
I asked her. if I might do it. 

I felt I would not have put myself thus for- 
ward to Mr. and Mrs. Grant; my motives 
would have been misconstrued. 

Mrs. Bernard accepted the offer with 
alacrity, saying, she would sit in her own 
chair, and knit; and that one of us should 
bring her a cup of tea, but that we should 
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be left to ourselves, at one end of the 
•room. 

The three girls enjoyed their tea all the more, 
from this arrangement, as they were not afraid 
of me. 

There were plates of beautiful fresh bread 
and butter, hot rolls, buttered cakes, with jam 
and marmalade. There was white sugar, and 
thick cream, and the tea smelt like a fragrant 
nosegay. 

Peggy Hutchinson poured her tea into the 
saucer, and drank it with a loud satisfac- 
tory gurgle, while Fanny Wake crunched now 
and then something between her teeth, that 
was not roll, and which I prevented, by plac- 
ing the sugar basin on the other side of the 
table, as it were, accidentally. But Phebe be- 
haved liked a real lady ; and I was very proud 
of her. 

While the tea things were being removed, 
we were sent into the garden, to gather each 
one flower, the one we liked best. I gathered 
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a piece of jessamine, Phebe a moss-rose, Peggy 
Hutchinson a dahlia, the like of which gorgeous 
flower she had never seen before ; while Fanny 
Wake was long divided between a stately 
and a ruby-coloured lobelia, and an African 
marigQld. 

When we returned, Mrs. Bernard, whose 
love for flowers was as the love of mother 
for child, told us the qualifications and at- 
tributes of each ; and without appearing to 
give us any particular advice, pointed out, 
that flowers had virtues and vices, of different 
kinds and sorts, as human beings, each with a 
purpose. 

"In your jessamine, little Nellie, there is 
much to be admired. The dark green of the 
leaves, contrast well with the pure white of the 
flowers, putting us in mind that we are born 
with an evil, dark spirit of sin, but the purity 
and beauty of religion shines forth with double 
effect, when so closely mixed together. The 
r *agrance emitted from such an union is great. 
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As the perfume of the jessamine makes itself 
felt in the open air, almost further than any 
other scent, so do the effects of religion on a 
noble but erring heart excite higher and better 
feelings on all around/' 

The tears rose to my eyes. I thought of 
Glynne. 

" Your moss-rose, Phebe, is like yourself, 
fresh and rosy. Its pretty covering of green 
moss reminds me of your nice, modest dress ; 
thorns, "no doubt, belong to the human moss- 
rose. Phebe will, I dare say, take care that 
they prove harmless to those she loves. 

" I do not wonder, Peggy, that if you never 
saw a dahlia before, you admired its gorgeous 
beauty. See how compact it is, and perfect in 
all its petals. It may have very fine colours, 
but we see that it owes its greatest beauty to 
its regularity. As it rears itself higher than 
any other flower in the garden, it ought, in 
reason, to show to the others its greatest virtue ; 
as the eldest girl in the village, to whom 
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all the others look up, should by uniform steadi- 
ness of conduct and quiet regularity become, in 
time, the head, and pattern of the garden of 
life. 

"Your marigold reminds me, Fanny, that 
there is nothing in this world that is not of 
use. You see it is more curious than beau- 
tiful, and in general is much neglected and 
despised by gardeners. But in every garden 
you will find marigolds growing, where no- 
thing else will. They flourish in spite of bad 
soil, and inattention. They were created for 
a purpose, and such purpose they will ful- 
fil, as all human beings should try to do, 
however strange their position, or adverse their 
circumstances. 

"Now go round the flowers in the room, 
and tell each other what you think of them, 
what virtues they represent, while I go 
and bring sqme work I wish you to do for 



me. 



Well pleased, we obeyed, and in the variety 
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of opinions we gave, got friendly and natural 
together. As we sewed under Madam Ber- 
nard's direction, she made us tell her what we 
thought of them ; and when we left at eight 
o'clock, each felt a calm and happy sensation, 
that partook something of this world by its 
elation, yet owed its origin to the high and 
worthy thoughts that had been stirred up within 
us. 

As Mrs. White made me see that there were 
many varieties of Lady Maria's, §o did Madam 
Bernard show in another form the beauty of 
kindly feeling, that extracted good out of every- 
thing. The vast field of thought her lesson 
on the flowers opened to me, seemed inex- 
haustible. 

As the flowers with their different scents, I 
thought, had beauties, and uses, endless in their 
variety — so had human characters. None but 
what possessed some feeling, some chord that 
touched the heart of another ; none but what had 
their place assigned to them ; none so bad, but 
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they had redeeming qualities ; none so good, as 
to be utterly faultless. It behoved all people to 
endeavour to extract the good, and ignore the 
evil. 



K 2 
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CHAPTER XI. 



1 ' All my past life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone ; 
Like transitory dreams given o'er, 
Whose images we kept in store 
By memory alone/' 

Thomas Wilmot. 



Madam Bernard's tea-party was an expe- 
riment. In the following week it was increased 
to eight girls, and we drank tea in the garden. 
After a little recreation we spent the rest of the 
evening in sewing. Mrs. Bernard was pleased 
to say, I realised all her ideas and wishes, as 
regarded " fore- woman," in so important a 
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matter ; and consequently encouraged her still 
more to persevere in her object. This was to 
give young girls of fifteen and upwards, a little 
education on feminine matters, that they were 
not likely to obtain at school/ and would have 
no time to learn when in service. It was em- 
ployment that I liked. 

But one pain, one trouble afflicted me, and 
this I felt I deserved. There was a piano, and 
I might not play on it. With the love of a 
lover I gazed on, touched it as I passed it. I 
could have kissed it had I been alone. The 
deprivation of the two greatest luxuries of my 
life I owed to myself. In my ideal kingdom, 
in my garden of flowers, had grown one of wil- 
fulness. I must pay the penalty of suffering 
the weed to appear, and think of neither music 
nor sculpture. 

Mr. Bernard came in some evenings, and 
read to us. To me this was delightful, for it 
was no dry or conventicle book, but something 
in which he himself was interested, and his re- 
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marks and annotations were like pictures to the 
book. 

About this time Moss came to see me, and it 
was positively with babyish pleasure that I 
stood up as erect as I could, that I might hear 
him say, what I hoped was the* case, "Bless 
me, my darling, how you have grown !" 

It was very true. Whether such complete 
change of life had effected me, or the scanty 
diet of potatoes was favourable to growth, or 
that I led a more active life, and did not study 
so hard, or exercise the brain so much, I know 
not. But I was conscious, from the shortness 
of my dresses, that I was becoming of womanly 
stature. 

I was only waiting for Moss to exclaim, as 
he did exclaim, to be quite sure of it. 

Under plea of procuring others, he and I 
went alone to the neighbouring town ; by this 
means we secured the time for a confidential 
discussion of our plans. 

" Well, my darling Miss, it's a rare weight 
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off my mind to see you so well, and so growed. 
And be you happy ?" 

" Yes, Moss, very." 

" And are you a thinking o' going back ?" 

" Oh ! no, Moss," I exclaimed, shrinking as 
if hurt, " not yet." 

" Well, well, be not 'feared. Has any body 
been here after you ?" 

"No, Moss, I think not. But I was in 
much fear on Whit Sunday. I had to say my 
catechism in the church with the other girls, 
and I thought if there were strangers in the 
church, they would remark how differently I 
spoke." 

Moss sat down on a stone, and half laughed, 
and half cried. 

At last I discovered he was both amused, yet 
ashamed that his Captain's daughter should stand 
up to say her catechism with village children^. 

" I have heard, Moss, that many young ladies, 
clergymen's daughters, do the same; so you 
need care no more." 
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" I teg y our pardon, my dear Miss. So you 
wont go back ?" 

"Not yet, Moss, not quite yet. But you 
have heard something." 

" I had some letters, Miss, but I was afeared 
to open them. So I gave them back to the 
post-master' without opening them, saying they 
warVt for me. And after a bit no more came ; 
and the post-master says he, ' They're thinking 
yer dead/ ' No/ says I, ' it were not me at 
all as owned them letters/ 'Well/ says he, 
'I couldn't make it out no how, so I said 
ye was dead, for I have had a letter too/ 
' It's all one and the same/ says I ; so it's 
better nor two months since any letters have 



come." 



A little kind of shame began to grow in my 
heart, but I was wilful still. 

" Moss, I should like to wait a little longer 
to make sure— at least, until Christmas — my 
uncle will be at home then." 

"Your will is mine, miss ; but any way, I 



>. 
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am thinking I may as well be here the noo, as 
there." 

" Very well, Moss, after a while come, not 
this time, but in three months." 

"As you choose, my dear miss; I have 

changed the note, and brought twenty pound 

with me." 

" Oh, thank you, Moss, I want so many 

things." 

" I have the four shillin a week to pay Mrs. 
White for ye, mind, miss." 

" Very well ; but there are some other arrange- 
ments I wish to make very much. Some 
things are very uncomfortable about the cot- 
tage." 

" It's my wonder ye have borne it so well, 
my darling miss ; and if it wasn't the Sarjeant 
is good and sensible, Mistress White wad anger 
me with her ways." 

" She is very aggravating sometimes, Moss ; 
but as far as Phebe is concerned, it is very lucky 
I came. Her mother was turning her into a 
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rude, deceitful girl, with her selfishness and false 
religion. And now she is the nicest girl pos- 
sible, and so anxious to improve herself, and the 
Serjeant is so pleased." 

"Little he thinks, my dear miss, that our 
good Captain " 

" Oh, hush, Moss, don't let us talk of him. 
I thought at one time I would come to you in 
Cumberland." 

This led us to talk of other things. Moss 
did not hide from me that I could not meet 
with any one in his secluded valley that would 
even make up to me for Phebe, and I was gra- 
dually making way with those who would help 
to raise me to my proper position, or, at all 
events, soften down what was irksome. He 
hoped everything from the kindness of Madam 
Bernard, and even suggested that I might tell 
her something of my story. But this I shrank 
from. 

So we went to the town and made our pur- 
chases, which included two or three presents for 
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the inmates of the cottage. Mrs. White, for all 
she was so pious, was not above liking smart 
things ; so Moss bought her a gay shawl, while 
I chose to get her a pound of the finest tea. 
For Phebe we purchased a little blue silk hand- 
kerchief, a pair of gloves, and a beautiful purple 
morocco prayer book. For the Serjeant six silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs, some tobacco, and a box 
of funny little pipes, with odd faces. Certainly 
the value of presents does not constitute their 
worth ; that depends on the giver and re- 
ceiver. 

Nothing could exceed the delight that ours 
gave. Under cover of the excitement, Moss 
obtained one or two promises regarding my 
comfort, that in more quiet times might have led 
to much querulousness, and not a little suspi- 
cion. Amongst others, I was to have a little 
bed of my own, which he had bought and paid 
for, and it was to come over the next day all 
complete. 

"Indeed — aye," responded Mrs. White, "I 
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am thankfu' ye hae thought o* that, Mr. Moss, 
our lassies is grown sae." 

Another thing was, that some one was to do 
my share of ironing and washing, as if I was to 
go out as governess, I might as well take advan- 
tage of Mrs. Grant's kindness. 

With Mrs. White's gracious permission I was 
in the habit of going to her two or three times 
a week, for [though she could teach me but 
little, she yet thought she did, and I found the 
plan useful in keeping up what I knew already. 
Moss agreed to pay some one to do my share 
of the washing. 

Further, as I was growing so fast, he should 
wish me to have a little fresh meat now and 
then, or chicken, for which he would pay extra 
also, besides milk every day. 

All these arrangements being concluded with- 
out any word of dissent or surprise, Moss took 
his leave, and we returned once more to our 
usual course of life. 

Meantime, though Mrs. Grant was kind to 
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me, she was never cordial, and if I did anything 
that deserved praise, she generally remarked I 
might have done better. Mr. Grant was waiting 
to see if it was worth while troubling himself 
about me any more, when a commotion was 
excited in the whole village by the arrival of 
Lieutenant Bernard, R.N., after three years' 
absence at sea. He was the nephew and ward 
of the rector, and without being either very 
good, very wise, or clever, was yet popular in 
the village from his love of fun and invariable 
good-humour. Moreover, he was very hand- 
some. Mr. and Mrs. Bernard seemed delighted 
to see him, and Mrs. Grant was also pretty 
cordial, a natural and not unbecoming reserve 
being a little necessary at first, as he had gone 

to sea violently in love with his cousin Louisa, 
and might perhaps have hoped to find her yet 
unmarried. 

It did not seem to affect his spirits, however, to 

4 

see her transformed from a lively, affectionate cou- 
sin, into a grave and somewhat austere matron. 
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I had every opportunity of judging of all 
these matters, as Mrs. Grant sent for me very 
often to take care of her child ; and when not 
there, Mrs. Bernard required my assistance, as 
she had met with an accident, and displaced her 
knee-cap. 

It soon became apparent that Mr. Grant, 
did not approve of Mr. Henry Bernard, and 
deemed it necessary to remonstrate with Mr. 
Bernard upon some of his habits. That of 
smoking was strongly reprobated. 
, "My good fellow," said Mr. Henry, coolly 
dwelling upon a very fine inhalement of smoke, 
* why do you eat your dinner ?" 

"It is a necessary of life, a positive duty," 
answered Mr. Grant. 

" So is smoking to me ;" and whether inad- 
vertently or not, the light puff was wafted into 
Mr. Grant's face, clouding his spectacles. He 
bore the insult with much good-humour or 
equanimity. 

" It is my duty to remonstrate with you 
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strongly against such a practice. It is with no 
idle motive that I began the subject." 

" I believe you, my dear fellow : I notice that 
no sooner is a fellow jolly well situated, than 
you come and rake out his conscience, or bully 
him. Leave me alone, and I'll leave you." 

" I must remonstrate with you upon getting 
angry about such a trifle." 

"Angry! I am not angry — I never was 
angry. I am a very good-tempered fellow when 
let alone." * 

" So are we all ; it is therefore my duty (I 
grant a very unpleasant one) to put you on your 
guard against a feeling of security and self- 
indulgence." 

" One would suppose smoking was one of the 
seven deadly sins." 

" All sin is deadly, and should be avoided." 

" Ha ! ha ! my fine preacher, I know enough 
of human nature to be aware of this. It is as 
well to try and do your duty, — if you slip, ask 
God's pardon, and don't be making a hypo- 
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crite of yourself, promising to do better next 
time." 

"You really must suffer me to come and 
talk to you every day. You are in a most 
frightful state of heedlessness, as regards your 
future lot." 

" I am willing to abide by what my uncle 
says." 

" You surely do not mean to say, you will be 
guided in the matters concerning your soul by 
him? He is a worthy and kind-hearted 
person, but utterly ignorant of the responsi- 
bilities of his situation, of the powers that it 
gives." 

" I can tell you something rather more to the 
purpose than all that rigmarole about my good 
and excellent uncle, and that is, he is better 
than you, and no mistake." 

This conversation Lieutenant Henry related 
to his aunt, while I was preparing the work for 
the evening sewing school. He was heated and 
angry. 
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" Aunt, how happened it that Louisa married 
such a fellow ?" 

" My dear, he makes Louisa a very good and 
kind husband, and she seems happy with him. 
He is young, and very ardent in his profession. 
We are all liable, you know, Henry, to be run 
away with, by our feelings; and when it is 
from over- zeal in religion, we cannot but feel 
we have no right to meddle with a man's con- 
science." 

" And what on earth has religion to do with 
my smoking ?" 

" Nothing, I grant ; but I dare say you see 
yourself, that if you are much confined to one 
set of people or one place, you get rather con- 
tracted in your minds and ideas. Edward 
Grant came to us from college, where he had 
mixed with none but the high church young 
clergymen of the present day, who require a 
good deal of mixing with the world, in bustling 
towns, in high and low society. , He ought to 
have had a curacy in some large town before he 

VOL. II. L 
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came to as. This little country village is not 
prepared for his views. " 

" Louisa had no turn that way when I left 
She was a sensible, lively girL" 

" Well, you see, my dear, we must make 
every excuse for them. There is something 
very seducing to young minds in sudden con- 
versions and incessant excitement of that sort. 
They will learn in time, I doubt not, to do their 
duty quietly and simply, suffering God to bring 
it to perfection." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If, in the breach, tumultuous joys arise. 
Music her soft assuasive voice applies : 
Or, when the soul is press'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs/' 

Alexander Pope. 

Mr. Bernard came in at this moment. 
He looked a little vexed, yet somewhat amused. 

" So, so, sir, you have been trying to teach 
Mr. Grant to smoke." 

" I can assure you, uncle, the wind blew it 
his way. Surely, he was not so childish as to 
complain." 

" He proved to me, that you committed a 

L 2 
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great many sins, and all owing to smoking. 
First, you scorned his advice, which, in duty, 
you were bound to take under any circumstances ; 
secondly, you were so rude as to puff in his 
face; thirdly, you scoffed; fourthly, you pre- 
ferred my religion to his " 

" Surely, my dear uncle, he never was so mad 
as to teH you that " 

" Sometimes, Henry, people have disagreeable 
duties to perform, and the more disagreeable 
they are, the more religiously are they done. I 
cannot say I have arrived at such a pitch of ex- 
cellence, therefore, of course, he is better than I 

99 

am. 



" Uncle, uncle- 
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" Hush, nephew, be satisfied that in the mat- 
ter of smoking, you will for the future be unmo- 
lested. I am sorry to say, my dear wife, that I 
allowed I rather liked it in the open air, and as 
Henry was very scrupulous in avoiding tainting 
your garden and other pet places, you bad no 
objection." 
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"Quite right, I had none, and shall have 
none, while Henry is so particular." 

" Now, do you know, I have a mind never to 
smoke again, just to show that I can do any- 
thing to please you two." 

" And .why not from duty, sir ?" said Mr. 
Bernard, gravely. 

" What dereliction of dutv do I commit, 
uncle ; smoking two cigars a day — " 

" I will be merciful, and give you the time 
you remain with us to discover. Now, Nellie, 
a cup of tea ; I will disperse the fumes of this 
cloud, inhaling what I am bound to confess is 
much better, bohea." 

In the course of the evening a little note came 
for Mr. Henry. It was from his cousin, who 
took him to task for insulting her husband. 
The letter finished by saying " that she forgave 
him this time, because he did not seem aware 
of the sacred character her husband's holy office 
imparted to him, and she hoped for the future 
he would show his appreciation of her forbear- 
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ance by listening with proper respect and defer- 
ence to what her husband might be kind enough 
to advise him on." 

Like most good-tempered, careless persons* 
Mr. Henry was passionate. 

We had now a specimen of what he could 
do in that line. Mrs. Bernard got up, and 
kindly kissed him, swearing as he was, while 
Mr. Bernard took the note and put it into the 
fire. 

" I must answer it, uncle ; canting, hypocri- 
tical humbug ! as if his whole sanctimonious body 
had as much good sense and real piety in it as 
your little finger " 

" If you think so, my son, give me a proof 
you have that trust in me." 

" Anything, anything in the world — let me go 

* 

to him. I'll blow him up — 111 tell him my 
mind — and Louisa too, she is mad." 

44 1 love my daughter very much, Henry — we 
are all liable to mistakes. Now, to oblige me, 
do not answer, if possible, do not remember ; 
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and, at all events, utterly avoid the subject alto- 
gether. This I ask of you." 

It was some time before Mr. Henry was 
calmed down. At last, he luckily hit upon the 
magnanimous style of doing things, and de- 
claring that Grant and his wife were a couple 
of boobies (which phrase slipped out, and he had 
to apologise to her father and mother), and 
therefore they ought to be treated as such. As 
for any more advice, they might give as much 
as thev liked — he would take care to value it 
according to its worth. He was lowering his 
dignity as a sensible man, one who had seen the 
world, to think one moment about them. Yet, 
poor fellow, he was still so sore, spite of all this 
grandiloquent spirit, he was perpetually talking 
himself into a little passion again. 

" There now, did you ever see such a muff as 
I am, at it again, though I promised you, aunt, 
I had said my last. Well, it is all their fault. 
They made me swear, abuse your child to your 
face, speak very irreverently to my uncle* I 
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have committed more sins to-day, all through 
their interference—— " 

" It is such a pity, we can never have any 
music now in the evenings/ 9 interrupted Mrs. 
Bernard. 

" Humph ! I suppose it's all owing to that 
fellow, probably he thinks it as wrong for Louisa 
to play and amuse her parents, as for me to 
smoke." 

The temptation was so great ; I had started 
as Mrs. Bernard mentioned music, and recoiled 
again as quickly, the blood rushing to my face. 
Mr. Bernard was looking at me ; as his nephew 
pronounced the word smoke, he said to me, 
" Little Nellie, can you play as nicely as you say 
your catechism ?" 

I was glad that I could not say, " No." 

" Then you shall try." 

Mrs. Bernard looked up at me from her 
work with sincere pleasure, saying, " You are 
too modest, Nellie, you should have told me 
before, that you might practise every day. Get 
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her some music, . Henry, to look over. I may 
have some she can play." 

Mr. Henry, highly delighted at having some- 
thing to do, to work off his irritability, opened 
the piano with a bang and a noise that went to 
my heart. I could not help thinking, " If I were 
Mr. Grant, I would give you a lecture upon 
roughness, you great clumsy thing I" 

He then knocked over the music-stool, dearly 
sent the harp after it, and flung the music books 
about, as if he were unloading a ship. I was 
quite indignant with him, and hoped he would 
have another scolding on the morrow for it all. 
My heart beat, my fingers trembled ; though 
but six months it seemed years, since so sacred 
a joy had been mine. 

I selected " The Last Rose of Summer," with 
its variations, as old-fashioned enough to suit 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard, and musical enough to 
please me. 

I could not but pause ere I began, if only to 
whisper to myself, " Thank God." 
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" Don't be dashed/' said the good lieutenant. 
" I can't tell one tune from another, and the 
worse you play, the more kindly will my aunt 
and uncle thank you. It's a way they have." 

At first my fingers were too weak and tremu- 
lous, but they soon recovered, and inspired by 
the graceful speaking air, I soon forgot all but 

the music. 

When I ceased at last, somewhat abashed at 

having done so, the lieutenant was sitting oppo- 
site to me, with his mouth wide open, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard were standing behind 
me. 

I rose up quickly, red as any poppy, I knew. 

* 

" My child, do you know, that you have a 
great talent for music ?" said Mrs. Bernard. 

" Yes, ma'am, I have loved it from a child." 

" By Jove I that's the most stunning tune I 
ever heard. I vote we have it over again," said 
Mr. Henry. 

" I should like to play all the evening," said 
I, wistfully, looking at Mr. and Mrs. Bernard. 
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" You cannot please us better, my dear child," 
said the old gentleman, kindly. 

Mrs. Bernard looked at me earnestly, I re- 
turned her look with one of entreaty, as if I 
thought she understood there was some mystery 
about me, and yet I could not explain it. 

She seemed to interpret my look as quickly 
as I did hers, for instantly the sweet, frank 
smile came to her lips and eyes, and gently 
kissing me on the cheek, she said — 

" I like your music as I do yourself. You 
will make up to us, I dare say, as far as lays in 
your power, for our dear child's loss. You 
know she must attend to her husband before 
her old parents, and you have no ties ? " 

" None," I answered, in a voice that she 
alone could hear. 

" Enough, you are my little girl now, so go 
on playing." 

I obeyed her, playing still from notes, espe- 
cially as the worthy lieutenant, quite restored to 
good-humour, and utterly oblivious of the Grants 
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for the present, was unceasing in his demands 
for fashionable airs, waltzes, polkas, and such 
like. Only the last thing that I played — a 
pretty, graceful mazourka— did I suffer to merge 
into as expressive an offering of thanks as I 
could make it 

" You have taken me flat aback," said Mr. 
Henry. " That 's what we say at sea. It 's all 
very well for you to bid me get her a book," 
whispered he to his aunt, " but she had it all by 
heart before." 

" My dear," said Mr. Bernard, as I left the 
house, at a rather later hour than usual, 
"God has been very bountiful to you, it 
1 seems. I doubt not you have a grateful 
little heart. I told Mrs. Bernard you said 
the catechism better to me than I almost ever 
heard it." 

I found Phebe waiting up for me, with red 
eyes, and angry looks. 

" My word, mither says ye dinna care for us 
the noo ; and Mr. Henry has come harae, and 
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ye Tl be thinking o' his guid word, and heeding 
poor Phebe nae mair." 

" Hoot, Phebe," said I, using their favourite 
word ; " I love you far better than I can ever 
like Mr. Henry. I think him Madam Bernard's 
nephew, and that is all bis attraction in my 
eyes." 

But Phebe would not be appeased. 

" Young Allison has been wi' us ever sine 
it struck eight, and he thinks wi' mither ye 
are changed." 

" I am not changed to him, however, Phebe." 

"And what for canna ye like young Al- 
lison ?" 

" What for should-I ?" 

" Ye ken, if ye wad keep company wi young 
Allison, ye'd be the head woman among the 
farmers' wives." 

" Why should I wish to be that, Phebe ?" 

" Oh, Nellie, Nellie, ye dinna luve me as I 
luve ye. If ye married young Allison, ye'U 
bide ever more amang us; and noo, I never 
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rise i' the morn that I dinna fear my wee Nellie 
has gane, aye, as she came— like a whiff of 
sna." 

"Do you think I would be so ungrateful, 
Phebe ? " 

"It's nae use, I hae sat my lane there, 
thinking, ever sine young Allison went. He 
axed me a 9 questions o' yer coming, and I telled 
bow mither and me pit on ye ; and hoo ye tuk 
the very heart out of my breast ere twa days 
were gane. And noo, as the days gang by, ye 
did aye thing after anither, until ye hae left but 
one pain, and that is, yer leeving. And young 
Allison said ye were, may be, a little angel, sent 
to let us ken into what we shall be liken when 
in heaven. Oh, Nellie, Nellie, tak' me wi' ye, 
wherever ye gang, — even if it's to anither 
world." 

" Phebe, I was very sorry to stay so long 
to-night, ayd to keep you sitting up here fret- 
ting. I will ask Madam Bernard to let you 
always come with me, because a man followed 
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me up the Sycamore Lane, and I was fright- 
ened." 

" It's joost young Allison — he ne'er gangs 
hame the noo, until yer safe wi' me." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watch' d, and wept, he pray'd and felt for all : 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

Goldsmith. 

The next day was the work-school day, for 
which I had been at the rectory the evening 
before to prepare the materials. Mrs. Grant 
was always so busy about the parish, that I 
never remembered her coming to the rectory 
before, but she did this evening, and seemed 
astonished when she saw us all seated there. 
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" Mamma," she half whispered, " I came to 
ask you if Henry is fully sensible of his fault 
yesterday ? — I had no answer to my letter/ 1 

" Your father put it in the fire, my dear ; 
he said it required no answer/ 9 

"My father was mistaken," said the young 
lady aloud. " But may I ask the reason of 
this assemblage of girls ? " 

" They come every Thursday, to learn to cut 
out and make their own garments." 

" Edward has never been consulted as to the 
propriety of such a plan." 

"No, my dear, nor your father either. * It 
is a feminine matter altogether, and wholly 
originates with me." 

" Do you read to them ? I hope they are 
not allowed to gossip. I think Edward should 
attend such a meeting, to see that all is pro- 
perly regulated." 

" You are both always welcome to your 
father's house, as you know, my child." 

" I cannot, however, expect Edward to enter 
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it as long as Henry is here, unless he apolo- 
gises. 

" I think, Louisa, no more need he said on 
that subject; Henry is totaDy unconscious of 
having offended Edward. 9 ' 

" He ought to know it, then — I must speak 
to him. Is he in the study ? " 

" I believe so." 

Mrs. Grant went out, but soon returned with 
Henry. 

He affected to treat her letter and the whole 
matter as a species of joke, and did it so well — 
with such remarkable good humour — without 
any offensiveness in it — that she was fairly 
driven to a non-plus, and could not very well 
return to the subject without appearing ob- 
stinately determined to quarrel with her 

cousin. 

So she departed, even escorted by him ; and 
though, as he told his aunt afterwards, be was 
very much tempted to out with his fusee and 
light his cigar, he Hid not, but went home with 
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her, admired the baby, took it in his arms, 
kissed it — " Which, however, I never should 
have done, had it shown the least resemblance 
to its father," added he ; " and I left a card on 
Grant, which civility I hope Louisa considers 
tantamount to an apology." 

" You are a good boy," said his aunt, smiling, 
" and shall have some more music this evening." 



" My word, mither ! what do ye think our 
Nellie's been doing ? "} 

"Aye, Phebe, and what can I sae? — the 
Lord 's been vera bountiful to the lassie, she 
can do maist things." 

"Mither, she plays the grandest music as 

ye ever heard, oot o' a lang box on three legs ; 

and ye may be sure it's past everything beautiful, 

for my heart was like to burst, and Madam 

Bernard had the tears in her eyes wi' the 

solemn sounds o' it; and, my word, if the 

Captain wasn't joost daft wi' it." 

The Serjeant put his hand on my head, and 

M 2 
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said, "Farmer Allison's right, we hue gettia' 
a bonny little fairy to live wi' us." 

11 Father/' whispered Phebe, loud enough for 
me to hear, " I '11 tell ye what I think—our wee 
Nellie's a kdy born." 

" May be/' answered the Serjeant aloud, and 
saluting me military fashion. 

" I am your bairn, Serjeant, and Mrs. White's, 
and Phebe's sister/' I answered. 

The next day, when I went to Mrs. Grant's, 
she asked me why I had not told her that I 
could play on the piano. 

" Because when a person has a talent, such 
as yours is described to me, and especially in 
your position of life, it is evidently meant to be 
dedicated to God's service, and not to be dese- 
crated by turning a foolish young man's head 
with waltzes and polkas." 

"I have always been told, ma'am, to be 
obliging, as far as lies in my power." 

" That is a dangerous doctrine : you should 
be obliging only so far as religion and principle 
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dictate. Let me hear you play this ' Voluntary,' 
that I may judge if it is worth Mr. Grant's 
while to go round the parish to get subscriptions 
for tin organ. It is a matter he has had much 
at heart, and only refrained from setting about 
it before, because there was no permanent or- 
ganist." 

I played what she desired me, and she ex* 
pressed herself pleased that, at last, she saw 
prospects of Mr. Grant's great wish being ac- 
complished. 

" But ma'am,' 9 I observed, " though I shall 
be happy, as long as I remain here, to serve you, 
my residence in this village may be brought any 
day to an end. This should be known to the 
subscribers." 

" If you mean that you may meet with a situ- 
ation as governess, that is easily settled. We 
will get you some day scholars here. You will 
receive a small salary as organist ; and, with pru- 
dence, you can live in respectability and com- 
fort." 
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" The circumstances of my life are such, any 
day might remove me/' 

" I beg your pardon ! God has placed you in 
this village on purpose.' You are the person 
Mr. Grant has prayed for to come among us. 
You may rest assured, whatever circumstances 
you may have been in, and about which I am 
sorry to perceive you still make such a mystery, 
you will now never be removed. Your duty 
lies here." 

I said no more ; in fact, there was no 
possibility of arguing with either Mr. or Mrs. 
Grant. What he wished to have done, he im- 
mediately invested with the sacredness of a 
command from God ; and not being able to en- 
tertain more than one idea at a time, or, rather, 
rejecting anything like common sense, as an 
insult to the Almighty, he resented accordingly 
the slightest hesitation in obeying his wishes. 

Accustomed to the mild and merciful rule of 
their old rector, the villagers were little prepared 
for the doctrines of a fanatic, for he could be 
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called nothing else ; and one or two, indignant 
at his interference in matters that a wise and 
generous-hearted man would have seen required 
the gentlest handling of christian love and cha- 
rity, had thrust him from their doors, and re- 
joiced in an unholy and ignominious warfare 
with that " daft curate ;" while others, quite as 
willing to express their disapprobation, contented 

themselves with proving it, by never going to 
church, unless their old rector preached, or per- 
formed the different ceremonies of the church, 
that sanctified each birth, marriage, or death. 

Thus the parish was divided ; and so far from 
religion exercising a mild and holy influence, it 
was beginning to be the means of exhibiting 
passions and evils that probably existed, but 
were not so painfully brought to light as now. 

Once or twice, as must always be the case 
where people act up to extremes, Mr. Grant had 
found himself glaringly wrong, and Mr. Bernard 
had been obliged to interfere. He did not add 
to his reputation by the manner in which he 
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receded from these troubles. So far from ac- 
knowledging himself in the wrong, and frankly 
asking pardon, he wrapped himself up in greater 
sanctity and reserve, as if to say (which his 
wife did openly) " the man might be mistaken/ 9 
because man is weak, but the priest was not. 
Actuated by the highest motives, he had deemed 
it his duty to interfere in such and such a way. 
That his interference was not required was for- 
tunate for the parties concerned, but did not in 
the least affect his character or obHge him to 
apologise/' 

The parish, and especially the village, was 
very populous ; there were many in it, to whom 
the " stirring up of spirit " that Mr. Grant en- 
joined was very acceptable. They had become 
dull and stagnant under the old regime ; and to 
such, the new doctrines, or, as Mrs. White called 
it, the observance of the rubrics, was a species 
of excitement good and acceptable. If Mr. Grant 
had been guided by common sense, and thought 
less of himself and his holy office, and more of 
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God, and the "great Examplar," the effervescence 
be stirred up among his parishioners would have 
done good — the froth would have disappeared, 
the spirit remained. 

But of all the unfortunate doctrines that he 
inculcated, none was so fatal as his utter want 
of charity. He condemned wholesale, would listen 
to no excuse, would make none, and the more 
the sinner felt inclined to succumb to him, the 
harder he judged him. He was, indeed, zealous 
for the Lord. 

But the scoffer he made worse, the penitent 
felt no encouragement to mend, the waverer 
was frightened at the onset, and turned back. 
With Mr. Bernard it was very different; he 
never remembered himself; he always quoted 
his Saviour. If a sinner was to be rebuked, he 
called him friend at once, and pointing to some 
holy precept or example, said, " You have need 
of this now, as I and all of us have at times. 
Let me beg you to take courage, apd read it ; 
1 4mow from experience the good it will do." 
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Besought thus, the greatest sinner never re- 
fused. It might have good effect, it might not. 

Still he was able to say to himself — " I did 
not oast the first stone. 9 ' 

If a man injured him, Mr. Bernard only re- 
membered the injury when the culprit asked his 
pardon. 

" Ah," would he say, " how the angels in 
heaven are singing— a blot is removed from 
before your name." 

If notorious, open, fearful vice required his 
spiritual censure and sharp rebuke, it was given, 
not in his own words, not, as it were, personally, 
but as the minister of God, the reproving angel ; 
and they were no idle, meaningless words that 
be uttered when he said — 

" I shall pray for you." 

To the idle he spoke cheerful, invigorating 
words, seducing them into activity. 

To the weak and wayward he told of the glo- 
ries of heaven, of the blessings to be our lot, of 
the freedom from sin and trouble that would be 
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our reward. No man could say he had received 
a harsh or discouraging word from Mr. Bernard ; 
none could feel that he had disgusted them with 
religion. On the contrary, his piety was cheerful, 
healthful, trusting, a part of himself, embuing 
every thought and action of his life with the 
odour of it. If he mused, you saw by his face 
he was thinking of the wonders and mercies of 
God. You might be sure, when he spoke, they 
would be words of praise and happiness. 

If he talked, no matter on what subject, you 
could see his heart sang with the joy of a deeply 
religious soul, conscious that his Maker's, Sa- 
viour's name was written thereon. 

And Mrs. Bernard was the same. From be- 
fore her clear, sweet eyes, evil appeared to flee ; 
her ears heard no sound but the sound of good 
things ; and as for the pure and holy thoughts 
that wrote themselves so strongly on her gentle, 
benign countenance, God alone can tell the 
hearts they have borne towards heaven. 

There was an ignorance of evil, of the world's 
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ways, of clever vice, and learned villany about 
this worthy couple. 

But the simplicity, earnestness, innocency of 
their lives made the foolish turn, the weak 
strong, and the wicked pray. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" In religion, 
What damned error, bat some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grosaness with fair ornament ?" 

SHA.KBSPBARB. 

The excessively off-hand and decided manner 
in which my services had been appropriated by 
the Grants, without its being supposed necessary 
even to consult me, was amusing — at least I 
thought it best to take it in that light. Indeed 
it was of no use remonstrating, Mr. Grant would 
not have listened, and Mrs. Grant would have 
read me a long lecture, and had her own way 
into the bargain. Meantime an evil was oc- 
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curring to me of a nature I little suspected, and 
could not bear. 

The young farmer, Allison, of whom Phebe 
had spoken, was becoming troublesome in his 
attentions to me. I would find little presents of 
pieces of love-ribbon, gingerbread, nuts, and 
apples, in every direction. My name would be 
coupled with his, by the rude boys of the village. 
And he was so clownish and ridiculous in his 
love-making, he made me often cry with vexation 
and disgust. That I had lowered myself at all 
was sad enough, but this was too degrading. 
I have not patience, even now, to recal the hair* 
breadth escapes I had of being subjected to his 
rude courtesy ; he was the goblin of my life. I 
believe he was a worthy young man in his way, 
and would have been an excellent match for 
Phebe. He was very popular among his equals, 
and had long been the hope and cynosure of all 
the young village belles. His mother was ex- 
tremely anxious he should marry ; but hitherto 
he had been so averse to it, that she welcomed 
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with pleasure the news " that Archie Allison was 
coopanying with Nellie Moss." 

She knew me very well, as I always went for 
the milk, and also worked for her, when she had 
a wish for my services, and she was heard to 
say, in answer to the above report, 

" Aye, aye, my Archie kens what he's about : 
he aye said he would ha'e a little leddy for 
his wife, and there's ne'er a better leddy than 
wee, Nellie Moss." 

Not that I was so little as to deserve the title ' 
of "wee;" it was more a pet name. I was 
growing very fast still. When Moss left me, I 
was five feet three inches high, and I fancied by 
this time I must be at least one inch taller, and 
that is above the average height of women. 
Perhaps I might as well go home, or back to 
my uncle and Selina — they would not know me ; 
or the old Lord of Glynne, he would willingly 
hide me. Anywhere to get away from Archie 
Allison, and his apples and nuts. 

Every body encouraged him. Every one con- 
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gratulated me on my conquest At one time I 
thought to acknowledge whom I was ; then, I 
thought I would go to Moss. Lastly, I settled 
I would beseech Madam Bernard, the mother of 
the parish, to release me from this trouble. 

" If you please, madam, can you— will you 
be so kind — that is, would you please tell me, 
what I must do ? — young Allison is always in the 
Church Lane when I leave the Rectory." 

" So I have heard, my dear." 

" I do not wish it, madam." 

" Has he offered to you yet ?" 

" No, madam ; but he would if I permitted it 
I think it is his mother's doing. She says he is 

to marry a lady, and she thinks I am one, or 
nearly so ; he would like Phebe better, I know. 
It is all a mistake — It must not be. He does 
not really care for me. I will not have him 
following me thus." 

Before Madam Bernard could answer me, 
Mr. Henry entered. 

" Hillow, Miss Moes in a passion ? Now 
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that takes me flat a-back. Has Grant been 
stopping your smoking ? Leave it to me. I 
can manage those people like a ship in a gale of 
wind. They may blow, I hold the rudder, that 
is the sense, — but, tell me, what is the matter ?" 

" It has nothing to do with the Grants ; it is 
a little private distress of Nellie's own, in which 
you can render no assistance," answered Mrs. 
Bernard. 

" I should like to serve her though/' said he, 
looking kindly at me. 

Then find your uncle, and send him to 
me.' 

When Mr. Bernard came, madam told him 
my case. He mused for a little — 

Do you love him ?" he asked at last. 
Oh, no 1" I exclaimed. 
Can you never do so ?" 

" Never, never !" I answered. " Besides," 
I continued, " he is merely persuaded to like me, 
by his mother. She thinks I am better educated 
than the girls of the village. He admires Phebe, 
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nay, Peggy Hutchinson more, as regards per- 
sonal appearance— -and with reason too. 19 

" Well, well, ' fret not thyself/ " said Mr. 
Bernard, " no more shall Archie Allison linger in 
the Sycamore Lane." 

' And he did not. But how he was prevented 
coming I never enquired; only Mr. Henry 
always left the room about ten minutes before 
Phebe and I did. 

Here I hoped was an end of the matter, espe- 
cially as some time elapsed — but it was not. 

I was sitting, one gusty March afternoon, 
with Mrs. White, plaiting the borders of her 
cap, about which she was very particular, and 
would suffer no one to do who would not attend 
to her directions, when Mrs. Grant entered the 
cottage. Her manner was more than usually 
abrupt and impetuous, as she said to me, 

" I desire you will come instantly with me to 
the Rectory." 

" I will follow you, ma'am," I answered. " I 
must finish this cap by day-light." 
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" You cannot suppose my time is at your 
service/' she replied. 

" Mine is not always at my own, otherwise I 
would not keep you waiting/' 

Mrs. White, I saw, was highly charmed with 
my dignified behaviour ; or the probability that 
her cap would be completed — she had been 
watching the progress of it with great interest, 
one of her directions being, that " It was nae 
use plaiting her frills, unless a' frills o ane cap 
were dune in the same hour." So Mrs. Grant 
had to wait ; during which time, she said not 
one word. 

When we arrived at the Rectory, I found Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard seated in their usual chairs, 
Mr. Henry spinning himself round on a music- 
stool, apparently for want of something to do; and 
Mr. Grant walking solemnly up and down the 
room, looking over his spectacles now and then 
at Mr. Henry, as you would suppose a naturalist 
might examine the habits of some extraordinary 
animal, n 2 
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" You have kept me,!' he said, rather sternly, 
to his wife. 

" I know it," she said, deferentially ; " and 
am sorry." 

" It was my fault," said I ; " I was not 
ready." 

He looked at me-— as much as to say, I either 
had no business to speak, or ought to have been 
ready. 

" Sit here, Nellie," said Madam Bernard, 
pointing to a little chair by he* side. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bernard, you are aware that 
I zealously try to put down every thing ap- 
proaching to vice or impropriety in this village. 

Mr. Bernard. I am aware. 

Mr. Grant. But I was little prepared to have 
to bring such sins home to your very door — 
under your own roof. 

Mr. Bernard. * Alluding to either your 
mother-in-law or myself ? (Dear Mr. Bernard ! 
he was of so cheerful a disposition, he never 
could resist a little dry sarcasm.) 
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Mr. Grant would have rebuked his father-in- 
law, but he did not realise his little joke. So 
he said, — 

" No, sir, I exonerate you. I am aware, and 
have been long aware, that neither you nor Mrs. 
Bernard have that deep sense of human de- 
pravity I am so anxious to inculcate. If you 
had — if, indeed, you at all seconded me — you 
would not have now to hear a most awful, yes, 
I repeat it, fearful act of sin, that I am about to 
relate to you. You receive under your roof that 
girl, you give her, in kindness and innocent 
hospitality, a seat by your fireside — nay, by your 
very arm-chair — and yet I am about to prove to 
you, she is utterly unworthy of it." 

Mr. Henry. That I'll be hanged if she is. 

Mr. Grant. Cease, cease ; you are the cause 
of it. 

Mr. Henry. That 111 be damned if I am. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bernard, can you sit still 
and hear such fearful blasphemy ? 

Mr. Bernard. Be kind enough to tell your 
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story quickly. You cannot expect people to 
hear you imputing such sins to them, without 
apparent cause, and take it patiently. 

I became pale. I began to fear Glynne was 
come for me. 

Mr. Grant. It is our duty to rebuke vice 
whenever it comes before us. 

Mr. Bernard. Provoke it not, my son. 

Mr. Grant. (Looking awfully at me.) You 
know Archibald Allison ? 

Nellie. (Joyfully relieved.) Oh ! yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Grant. You have received his atten- 
tions as an affianced lover, and future husband. 

Nellie. (Hastily.) Oh ! no, sir, no. 

Mr. Grant. (Waving his hand to enforce 
silence.) I have it from his own lips. The 
whole morning have I been employed taking 
down every circumstance from him and his 
mother. I have here the statement of all the 
money he has spent in buying you presents, the 
hours he has waited to escort you at night ; yes, 
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at night, whether dark or not, from this house 
to your own. From. Mrs. Allison I have 
learned how every morning, you went there, as 
you say, for milk, but we all know we can 
none of us disguise from ourselves the real 
reason. The richest and best looking of all 
the young farmers lived there. Can you deny 

it? 

Nellie. No, sir, I have no reason for deny- 
ing k. 

Mr. Grant. Come, this is something 
gained. You acknowledge then, you went after 
Archibald Allison ? 

Nellie. No, sir, certainly not ; what I could 
not deny was, that Mr. Allison is the richest 
and best looking of all the farmers. 

Mr. Grant. And knowing this, you yet re- 
ject a comfortable and happy home, with a man 
suitable for you in all respects ; who will place 
you in such a position, that you can be useful 
to Mrs. Grant and myself; for a poor gentle- 
man, a man whose profession may leave you 
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any day, in poverty and distress, a widow with 
children. A man, of whose principles you can 
know nothing, whose bias towards what is good 
and holy is nil, who prefers his own wayward, 
foolish habits, to the advice of those who have 
his best interests at heart. 

Mr. Henry. (Stalking up in front of Mr. 
Grant, with a very red face.) And pray, who 
may be this poor gentleman ? 

Mr. Grant. I am no coward, sir, to be 
bullied. I should be ashamed of myself, if I 
did not say all I felt ; it is you, Henry Bernard, 
you are that misguided, wicked gentleman,. who, 
taking advantage of your position in this house, 
seek to ensnare a poor, unsuspecting girl ; whose 
besetting sin, pride, (spite of my warnings) has 
led her to hope she might become a gentle- 
man's wife, causing her to reject a tender and 
affectionate lover, in her own sphere of life 1 

Mr. Grant stopped, breathless. 

Taking advantage of the pause, Mr, Henry, 
who was now laughing immoderately, said, 
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"You are a fool, and no mistake. I think, 
uncle, I had better leave you to explain mat- 
ters." 

Mrs. Grant. No, remain ; my husband is 
naturally overcome by his feelings; you shall 
not seek to escape from an open exposure. You 
have more to hear. 

Mr. Henry. With all my heart. I am 
highly amused. I was only going out of kind- 
ness. Was I not, uncle ? 

Mr. Bernard. Yes, truly ; my dear Louisa, 
prevent your husband saying more ; it is all a 
mistake— 

Mrs. Grant. (Reproachfully.) You ought 
rather to assist us, in exposing this terrible 
story, and bringing them to repent. 

Mr. Henry. Cousin, do you believe I am 
such a brute ? 

Mrs. Grant. I make every excuse for you ; 
probably the young woman is to blame. 

Mr. Henry. God forgive you; where are 
your womanly feelings ? look at the poor, young 
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thing. Ill be hanged if I am not thoroughly 
ashamed of you, Mrs. Grant. 

And he turned away, with a gesture of con- 
tempt, that made the colour come hot, and more 
bright, in Mrs. Grant's cheek. 

Mr. Grant. (Wiping his eyes, and replacing 
his spectacles.) Can you deny that every night 
that girl has been here, you have escorted her 
up the Sycamore Lane, for the last six weeks ? 

Mr. Henry. I deny it at once ; 'tis a lie. 

Mr. Grant. (In horror.) Hold, hold, re- 
member my information comes from the foun- 
tain head. 

Mr. Henry. Mine comes from myself. 

Mrs. Grant. Do you mean to contradict 
my husband ? 

Mr. Henry. Yes, and you also : 'tis a lie ; 
but for my aunt and uncle, I would say it rather 
stronger. 

Mr. Bernard. Sit down, Grant ; it is evi- 
dent you have been imposed upon. Daughter, 
compose yourself. It is six weeks now since 
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this good child spoke to Mrs. Bernard, and af- 
terwards to me, about young Allison. His at- 
tentions were disagreeable to her, and his pre- 
sents, I know, were never accepted. Mrs. Alli- 
son can tell you, that Nellie always took care to 
go for her milk when the farmer was out ; and> 
indeed, has done without it, when he was not. 
The child has been prudent and modest about 
this affair, and deserved our praise. The Alli- 
sons are angry and hurt. They came to me 
before you. As for escorting Nellie up the 
lane, I told Harry to go every night, and see if 
the coast was clear, and farmer Allison well out 
of the way ; but I can answer for it, the child 
and her companion, Phebe, never had his com- 
pany. 

MrsI Grant. And pray what reason has she 
for refusing farmer Allison ? 

Mr. Bernard. (Solemnly.) My daughter, 
you have done the young girl injury. When 
you stab a person, you may be sorry ; but you 
cannot bring them to life. Taking away their 
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good name is worse than murder. You and 
Mr. Grant must needs confess you are mis- 
taken ere I suffer you to speak to the child. 

Mr. Grant. I am glad it is not so bad as 
I thought ; it was a most painful duty, and it 
is a satisfaction to me it has ended so well. 

Mr. Henry. No thanks to you, friend. 
Come, Mrs. Grant, say you are sorry. 

Mrs. Grant. I am sorry that people exist 
who exaggerate as Mr. and Mrs. Allison have 
done. We have only done our duty. 

Mr. Henry. The Lord defend me from 
such duty. Harke ye, in your ear now, hear a 
terrible confession. I admire Phebe. 

Mrs. Grant. (Turning from him in con- 
tempt.) Mamma, may I ask why a girl in her 
position refuses so good an offer as farmer 
Allison? 

Mrs. Bernard. My dear, if you had studied 
her character as much as I do, you would not 
be surprised. 

Mrs. Grant. I consider I know quite as 
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much of her as any other person in the parish. 
I fear, as Edward says, that pride is in her way. 
I am so anxious to keep her ; we have so much 
for her to do. 

Mr. Grant. In marrying farmer Allison, I 
feel certain she would have fulfilled the purpose 
for which the Almighty sent her here. 

Mrs. Bernard. (With sweet severity.) Ed- 
ward, the heart knoweth its own bitterness ; no 
man living has a right to judge what is fitting 
for another. Go, both you and Louisa, I have 
had reason to be sorry for the first time in my 
life, that my daughter is your wife. 

Mrs. Grant. (In anger.) Mamma ! and you 
speak thus cruelly for a girl of whom you know 
nothing, about whom every thing is so sus- 
picious. 

Nellie. (Rising, and taking Mrs. Bernard's 
hand, and kissing it.) Madam, I am an orphan, 
the child of a gentleman, an officer in the army. 
I have money. I have been well brought up, 
befitting my station as a gentlewoman. I t>H 
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three guardians, two went away abroad. The 
third required me to marry a man I disliked. 
I ran away to hide myself, until my other guar- 
dians return. Moss was my father's servant. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



4« 



An arm of aid to the weak, 

A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words— so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless ; 
The world is wide — these things are small ; 
They may be nothing, but they are all." 

Milnbs. 



"My child," said Mrs. Bernard, "say no 
more — we respect your secret; continue to 
command our love and esteem by your present 
conduct. With the past we have nothing to 
do — the future is in the hands of God." 

"My dear," said Mr. Bernard, "we have 
thought for some time we were beholden for 
many pleasures and kindly duties to a little 
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disguised lady. When I told Mrs. Bernard 
how you said your catechism, without a fault 
of word or intonation, she said some misfor- 
tune must have befallen you, and that thence- 
forth you must be her child/ 9 

Mr. Grant. Knowing the depravity of hu- 
man nature, could you trust thus one who 
brought no recommendation — who appeared 
among us but as the reputed niece of a com- 
mon soldier, which is proved to be a lie ? 

Mr. Bernard. I looked in her face, and saw 
a gentle little timid spirit seeking for love and 
confidence. I should have doubted myself as 
soon as the child. 

Mrs. Bernard. I took notice of her man- 
ners and habits. They were wise for one so 
young ; they commanded my respect as well as 
love. 

Mrs. Grant. If she would but tell her 
history, and confide in us, I might then think 
as you do. . 

Nellie. I did not act as 1 ought to have 
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done, by thus hiding myself, but having done 
so, I wish to live as I do, unknown and un- 
sought for, until I have in some measure 
repaired my fault 

Mr. Grant. You must now, it appears, 
please yourself. We have done our best for 
your good name and respectability. Come, 
Louisa. 

Mr. Henry (whistling as they went, c Whew*). 
If that is what they call their best to preserve 
people's good names, Heaven defend me from 
their kindness. 

Nothing more was said on either side, Mrs. 
Grant alone demanding my services in the 
parish as a right, and thinking also that she 
was conferring a favour on me, while in no 
case did she give me my proper place as her 
equal. But for the sake of her mother, I 
should, in all probability, have resented this; 
instead, when not wanted by either Mrs. White 
or Mrs. Bernard, I swallowed my anger, and 
did what she required to the best of my power. 

VOL. II. o 
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There was one little house on the bank, low, 
with a rustic porch and gabled windows ; ivy 
clothed its walls with the prettiest of all greens, 
diversified with the common monthly rose, 

blooming in wild luxuriance. Up and down, 

* 

everywhere, peeped laughing roses. They were 

« 

wilder than common, for the house was un- 
tenanted; and on the windows was placarded 
the ominous words, " To be sold." 

It was exactly opposite our house, and many 
times did Phebe and I speculate on the proba- 
bility of our ever possessing such an abode, so 
peculiarly fitted for our inclinations and habits. 
The little garden in front, about thirty feet long 
by twenty wide, was to be converted into a 
flower-bed, more radiant than any at the rec- 
tory. The roses were to be coaxed and petted 
up, so as to peep into the upper gabled windows. 
The ivy was to be trimmed to the utmost ex- 
treme of neatness and verdure. 

Phebe's hopes, wishes, and intentions, all 
partook of the marvellous, because the original 
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desire to possess the cottage was about as im- 
probable a feet, to her, as the castle she built 
of it. 

But to me it appeared my fate to live in the 
cottage. I had fancied it from the moment I 
had entered the village with Moss. It was the 
first thing I saw every morning as I opened the 
window ; the last thing at night did I say good 
night to it. 

Was I to hear that Glynne was married, so 
that I might claim my money and buy this 
cottage? No, that would not do. Glynne 
might be married, but I should not be able to 
spend my money as I liked while under age, 
and also I should not be suffered to remain 
in the North, perhaps. 

I lost myself in conjectures, as to how it 
would be brought about — for that we were to 
live in that cottage neither Phebe nor I doubted. 
It therefore must create no surprise to any 
reader to hear that one morning, early in June, 
I uttered an exclamation, Phebe ran to my side, 

2 
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and in one moment echoed it with her usual 
phrase, " My word ! " The bill on the window 
of the cottage was gone, and all the windows 
and doors were wide open, with people going in 
and out, and every sign of ventilation and clean- 
liness going on* 

Our cottage was sold ; it could no longer be 
ours: we cared to hear nothing about the 
present possessor ; our day-dreams and night- 
dreams were all over — we wished a wall twenty 
feet high stood between us and it. We could 
not bear to look at it. 

In about a week's time a chaise drove into 
the village, and toiled with slow motion up the 
steep bank. 

I would not look, but Phebe was no Spartan ; 
her curiosity overcame her anger. 

" My word ! " said she, " that woman has a 
tongue — I can. most hear her down here. And, 
aye me, what boxes. And see to this now, my 
word, whatever are they taken out o' the coach ? 
It is a poor old body, wrapped i' blankets." 
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In the course of the day Mrs. White went 
out to learn news of the strangers from her 
neighbours ; and when I came home from the 
rectory I heard that the old " body " wrapped 
up in blankets was a gentleman, and had bought 
the cottage, and come to five the remainder of 
his days at the sea-side, for the benefit of his 
health ; while the female with the " lang 
tongue 91 was his servant and house-keeper. 
These two people were at present the two sole 
occupants of our cottage ; but it was rumoured 
" that a servant lassie would be wanted when 
they had gotten settled/' 

At the end of a week many tales were rife 
in the village, concerning the invalid and his 
servant. 

That she was cross and ill-tempered, none 
who had had any communication with her 
doubted. That he was miserable, ill, and badly 
nursed, was also a fact. But Mr. Grant said he 
was not surprised, as he was a Godless blas- 
phemer, who had an oath ready for every 
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sentence, and who declared his inability ever to 
, come to church. 

Mr. Bernard also shook his head rather after 
his visit, and said, with a pitying, deprecatory 
voice, " His sufferings seem great." 

This was enough for Mrs. Bernard. 

She went to pay him a visit. On her return, 
she spoke kindly of the old man, severely (for 
her) of the servant; and it became a known 
fact, (especially to us, the opposite neighbours,) 
that Madam Bernard never let two days pass 
without visiting this sad, old sinner. 

None could be better judges than we were of 
the manner in which he was treated by his 
servant. He could not walk, but was wheeled 
out every day on to the bank, and placed in the 
sun by Mrs. Martha, as she was called. We 
felt persuaded he ought to have had some one 
to wheel him about ; but that was a trifle com- 
pared to the hours Mrs. Martha left him there. 
In vain he shouted and called for her, blew his 
whistle — it was evident come she would not 
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until she chose. Unable to bear his annoyance 
any longer, Phebe and I ran up one day and 
asked if we could assist him. He was about to 
speak, when he looked at me. 

" What is your name ?" he said, abruptly. 

" Nellie." 

" Nellie what ? — Can't you speak out ?" with 
a violent demonstration of wrath in his face 
Phebe told him my assumed name. He growled 
a little, and then said, " Wheel me about, like 
good lassies. I don't want to see that woman's 
face before I can help it, and I am chilled ! 
chilled !" He shuddered, and looked so piteous, 
I felt my heart ache, while Phebe said — 

" I hae minded often to come and ax ye if I 
might wheel ye a bit, sir. I wad like the work 
weel." 

" 111 pay ye to do it," he said ; " I can pay 
any one that's kind to me." 

" Oh, sir," said I, " it will be a pleasure." 

" Who are you ?" he cried out, with vehe- 
mence. 
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" She is good Nellie Moss, our wee leddy," 
said Phebe, wheeling him along with one push 
of her strong young arm. 

Now we heard a woman screaming at the 
top of her voice. 

" Go on ! go on \" said the old man, with 
anger in his voice and eyes. " She did not 
choose to come when I called— -now she shall 
wait my leisure/ 1 

But the words she shouted struck on my 
ear and made me motionless, that I might listen 
better. " Doctor I Doctor Blaize, come back !" 

I ran after the chair that Phebe was wheeling 

away so rapidly, in laughing obedience to his 

orders. 

" Sir," I said, " are you Doctor Blaize of such 

a regiment, and did you go to the Cape ?" 

" Of course, why the devil should I deny my 
name and station ?" 

" Phebe, wheel him round into the little Plan- 
tation, and keep watch for me. I want to speak 
a private word to the doctor/ 9 
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It all flashed into my mind what I would do. 

"Doctor Blaize, I am your little sea-child, 
Nellie Oflley." 

" I knew it, I knew it. Well, the old lady 
was right— she said God has mercies in store 
for me. My child, my baby, my darling ! I 
have something to love and care for me/ 1 

" Yes, yes, send Mrs, Martha away, and let 
me be your nurse and child, and Phebe to help 
us." 

" God love you, my darling ! old Blaize de- 
serves nothing of this — he is a thankless, God- 
less, old sinner ! My baby ! my little sea- 
child !" 

The old man was weeping. 

I did not like to ask him to hide my name, — 
I could not tell him how to say I was an im- 
postor, and all the disgrace of deceit and con- 
cealment flashed on me. 

"But she called you Moss. Why did she 
say you had the same name as your father's old 
servant ?" 
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" I was to be married to some one I did not 
like — I came here to hide myself/ 1 

The old man's face lighted up with both 
intelligence and decision. 

" You will live with me, darling, and be my 
nurse, will you, and never leave me until I die ? 
Say so, say so, now that I may thank the Lord 
aloud." 

" I should like nothing better than to return 
to you the care and goodness you showed me 
once." 

" Ha ! what a baby 1 the pluckiest little rascal ! 
— But send Madam Bernard to me. It won't be 
long, child — my days are numbered. I came 
here to die, as I thought, like a dog, now — 
no w ' 

His feelings again overflowed. 

" I will go for Madam Bernard at once, and 
then I will run and ask Mrs. White's leave for 
Phebe to come and live with us." 

Mrs. White had for some time been grum- 
bling about such a " big lassie nae doing a bit 
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for hersel," and when she was cross with Phebe, 
would often point out " ither lassie nae so auld 
and Strang oot i' the world, gaining their ain 
bread." 

But still I did not expect that she would give 
her consent without much grumbling; neither 
did she, in spite of Phebe's happiness, and the 
knowledge that her daughter was doing some- 
thing for herself, yet was no loss to her parents. 
In fact, we could still both perform our duties at 
home, and yet attend to Dr. Blaize. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"What is life worth without a heart to feel 
f The Great and Lovely, and the Poetry 

And Sacredness of things ?" — Bailey. 

This sudden realisation of our hopes and 
dreams appeared both to Phebe and me as bor- 
dering on the marvellous. We required all the 
disagreeable and outrageous conduct of Mrs. 
Martha, to bring us to view things soberly. 

For some days she remained in the village, 
subjecting us to sad outrage as regarded her 
language. Moreover, the Doctor would not stir 
out of the house, as long as he had a chance of 
being confronted by her. 

In this state of affairs Mr. Grant came to our 
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rescue ; for though he by no means approved of 
young girls at our tender age going to five with 
a person whose language and manners were so 
utterly at variance with all that was correct and 
good, yet he could not have the village dese- 
crated and outraged by the rude words of Mrs. 
Martha. So he sent for a policeman, and after 
a threat of incarceration for being a nuisance, 
she was finally disposed of for good. 

Then new life seemed to come to the old 
man, and with this new life softer, gentler feel- 
ings. From being rough, boisterous, and full 
of the sins belonging to the class of people 
among whom he had spent his life, and among 
whom he had been the roughest of the rough ; 
he was now most scrupulous that not a wrong 
word, not a harsh sentence, not a phrase should 
reach the ears of his little nurses that a lady 
might not utter. 

That we were happy none could doubt. 
Phebe was quite contented to have me for her 
mistress, provided 1 loved her as well as ever. 
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"The only doubt about that/' I answered, 
" was, that I might love her better ;" to which 
she made no objection. 

Yet many thoughts arose in my heart, bring- 
ing with them clouds of doubt and fear. The 
longer I remained away from my natural pro- 
tectors, the more reason would they have to be 
displeased and disgusted. There was no reason 
now for concealment; I was older, and more 
capable of taking a decided part. I had but to 
appear and claim protection, to obtain it. The 
mere accident of being wholly dependant upon 
Glynne and Lady Maria, was never likely to 
occur again. Besides, Glynne's character was 
not such, as far 'as I knew, that he would cruelly 
resent my conduct. I liked him very well, 
though I was frightened to be his wife. It 
seemed to me he had been actuated in the whole 
matter, by that perverse opposition that was so 
strong an ingredient of his mother's character, 
and not by love. That feeling was as unknown 
to him as to me ; and if we had discovered our 
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mistake when too late, ah ! the very idea made 
me breathless. Glynne was alarming enough 
to live with when he professed to like one, but 

if the other feeling 

"Nellie, what is burdening your mind? — 
Your face has had every kind of expression 
on it for the last ten minutes/ 9 asked Dr. 
Blaize. 

" I was thinking of— — home," I was about 
to answer ; but I paused, as the reflection oc- 
curred to me, I had no home. This cottage 
was the nearest approach to it, and I looked 
round its narrow boundary wistfully. 

" Come here, child — kiss this Bible, and 
promise me never to leave me until I die.' 9 

I did as he wished ; I felt glad to be com- 
pelled. 

" Further, promise me to wait that event ere 
you make yourself known to those of whom you 
are thinking." 

" Would it be right ?" 

" Then I shall lose you, they will take you, 
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they will require your presence. My God ! what 
a fate, to taste the cup of peace !" 

" Hush, hush I say no more. You preserved 
my life, command as much of it as you will/ 9 

" My baby, my darling 1 madam was right 
I am a poor, ignorant soul. 1 never would 
think One Eye beheld us all ! ' I am too in- 
significant/ said I to myself, ' and I do not 
care to be cared ' for ; ' such was my sinful 
thought, Nellie. Yet, at my worst pass, in 
my greatest need, did the Lord remember me. 
Ah me ! ah me ! when have I remembered 
Him?" 

"When you cared for, and tended a little 
helpless baby, grandfather." 

" Aye, for myself, as it seems, for my own 
welfare. And I have but a few short months 
of an evil and mis-spent life in which to re- 
pent, when I would spend it all in thanksgiv- 
ing. 

" There will be . Eternity for that, grandfa- 
ther." 
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"Too short, too short, child. You do not 
know, you cannot tell, the depths of misery into 
which a heart can sink, that has nothing good 
or right to look back upon/ 9 

" Jesus Christ loves all souls ; He died for you 
as well as me." 

" He must love me, to have given me this 
blessed time ere I die. I am cared for. But 
Nellie, do not leave me. I may — God knows 
— I may see your father and mother in Heaven, 
and I would like your innocent face to be the 
last I see on earth." 

" I have said I would stay, grandfather, but 
you must tell Madam Bernard all about me; 
I know she is beginning to think I owe duty 
to those who have been kind and good to 
me. 

" Well, well, say no more. It does not be- 
come me, a child in God's ways, to ask aught 
that is contrary to His laws. If she says I may 
keep you to myself during my stay on earth, 
will that satisfy you ?" 

VOL. II. p 
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" Yes, grandfather ; and the more so, because 
I do not wish to leave you." 

So to be happy, and keep my promise, all 
thoughts of the past were resolutely driven away. 
Every feeling was devoted to the daily tasks that 
rose up as surely as the dawn. 

And we had enough to do. 

Our cottage was the pride and delight of 
both Phebe and myself, while equally did 
she feel the responsibility, strange for two 
childish hearts, of guiding an old world-worn 
spirit into the mild and meek footsteps of the 
Saviour. 

Happily, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard were as 
much interested as ourselves, and .were pecu- 
liarly fitted to deal with a nature such as Dr. 
Blaize's. 

Mr. Bernard's happy appreciation of all that 
was good and beautiful in nature, his enjoyment 
of social friendship, his relish for happiness of 
all kinds, was blended with the deepest religious 
feeling. " From the abundance of the heart 
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the mouth speaketh," and to Dr. Blaize such a 
character was new and delightful. 

"Nellie/' would he say to me, "the very 
stones speak to this man of his God, and in our 
regiment how we laughed at parsons. 19 

" I think, as we grow older, grandfather, the 
beauties of nature strike us more/ 9 

" Aye, child. For many years I thought the 
more innocent the pleasure, the less was it to be 
liked. God is teaching me, as I am about to 
leave them, the just value of what I have so 
long despised." 

Though we were, in comparison, living in 
luxury now, yet Dr. Blaize was not rich, and we 
therefore had to be good managers, among other 
duties. 

Our proficiency in household bargainings was 
duly chronicled through the village, and we 
gained great praise for being " sensible lassies." 
But Mrs. White was more conceited about it 
than we were ; considering that our virtues re- 
flected themselves back upon her, and the whole 
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credit of our sense and discretion belonged wholly 
to her precepts and example. 

While, from what we heard him say, he owed 
his failing health and great sufferings to his 
own imprudence, we also learnt that the doctor 
had been equally improvident regarding his 
money. 

His illness had obliged him to leave the regi- 
ment, within the boundary of whose circle he 
had concentrated all the feelings or affections he 
had to bestow. He was necessitated to accept, 
or rather be beholden to feminine attentions 
and nursing, after having spent the greater part 
of his life in abusing the sex for frivolity and 
uselessness. He was thrown upon his own re- 
sources for amusement, at a time when pain or 
sickness weakened both intellect and spirits. 
And in endeavouring to meet all these un- 
toward circumstances and soften their effects, 
he had spent a great part of his private for- 
tune. 

At first, after leaving his beloved regiment, 
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he had gone to reside with a nephew, being the 
more induced to do so, because this nephew was 
his only relation, and probable heir, and because 
he was married. 

The equalities of life were not to be outraged. 

He had despised women all his life, and was 
now dependent on them for all the comfort and 
ease left him. 

But neither he nor his relations were fitted to 
perform the duties of life together. There was 
no giving and taking. It was all " take, take," 
on either side, for the nephew had the same sins 
and likings as his uncle, while he possessed ' 
others even more disagreeable. And the wife, 
unfortunately brow-beaten and ill-treated by her 
husband, became still more helpless and stupid 
under the irritating influence of the old doctor's 
temper. It was from these circumstances that 
he took a fancy to Mrs. Martha, who had been 
sent from an hospital to nurse him through a 
dangerous crisis of his disorder. Taking a 
house apart from his nephew, it was not long 
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ere he fell into a state of dotage from her neglect 
and 31 usage, with just enough of sense, life, 
and suffering, to make the first the means of 
rendering the two last, unbearable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above ; 
And if we do our duty, it may be full of love." 

Gerald Massy. 



The doctor's money came in at odd times, 
but as far as we could judge, he had one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds a year. And as his state 
required many little luxuries and comforts, Phebe 
and I had to take care that we were not extrava- 
gant. I thought I might safely take from Moss 
the rest of the hundred pounds, and with it add 
many little things that our cottage required to 
make it perfect, but which we did not feel suf- 
ficiently justified in asking the doctor to get. 
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Among other things, I hired a piano, and 
once more enjoyed the happiness of a piece of 
clay and modelling tools. But I made them pay 
for themselves, as I sold whatever any other 
person would buy, of my little efforts. I derived 
a great deal of pleasure from this. Who knows 
but that, by some odd chance, these little clay 
models might meet the eye of some one who 
knew me, and I should be compelled to be dis- 
covered ? Like all cowards, I wished that to 
happen by chance, which I knew ought to be 
the work of my own hands. Shame was grow- 
ing up in every part of my ideal kingdom. 
There was no longer a Queen ruling there, but 
a veiled and mysterious Nobody. 

It required the daily remarks of my grand- 
father to make me patient. He would tell us 
such stories of his sufferings while under Mrs. 
Martha's care, that they caused Phebe and me to 
weep in anguish at the recital. And then he 
would contrast his present state, waited on by 
two little active, tidy maiden^ that loved to do 
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him service. Watched over and prayed for by 
such a man as Mr. Bernard, and above all, 
soothed, encouraged, and cheered by a being 
like Mrs. Bernard. 

Then he had Moss and the Serjeant to con- 
verse with upon old times, so that the separation 
from his beloved regiment appeared only a par- 
tial one. It may be questioned whether he had 
ever been happier in his life, in spite of frequent 
pain and suffering. For to know his wishes 
were laws, because Love had the execution of 
them ; to feel that his health and comfort made 
the cottage bright and shadowy, as it happened ; 
to realise the full measure of peace, that calm 
and rational enjoyment spread over the heart 
and mind, were now his daily experiences. 

" My word !" said Phebe, " if the master does 
not get more merry every day. He wanted, 
had ye minded, to whistle and dance away to 
the jig ye were playing the night, Miss NelL" 

" Jig indeed, Phebe I" 

" Hoot 1 boot ! I canna fash remembering 
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grand names. Mither says, on times, yer aye 
making me just as fine a leddy as yerself. And 
she maist forgot a' her rubricks that first 
Sunday you and me pit on our grand new 
muslins." 

"We ought to dress rather better now, 
Phebe, for we are Dr. Blaize's housekeepers." 

" 'Deed, no ; I am just the little cook-maid. 
Peggy Hutchinson says it's a pride, Miss Nell, 
that ye hae dressed me in the same dress as 
yersel" 

" How can that be, Phebe?" 

" Why, she thinks Archie Allison wadna ken 
the difference." 

Somehow! Archie Allison's name always gave 
me a pang, humiliating and undefinable; and 
the remembrance of Glynne would arise. There 
never was any one like him that I had ever seen 
or heard of ; and if I could not bear to marry 
so great, so handsome, so " proper a man," to be 
reduced to Archie Allison — 1 

"Ech, Miss Nell! my word, what a colour! 
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Ye can pit on a grand way, if it pleases ye, but 
ye mun never do so to poor Phebe." 

" God forbid, my Phebe ! He, so good to me, 
providing me, spite of all my sins and short- 
comings, with a little home, peaceful, sunny, full 
of good deeds to be done daily, a duty ready 
for every leisure moment. Pride and I are foes, 
I hope." 

I record, with great gratification and pride, 
that about this time Mr. Grant was pleased to 
express his approbation of mine and Phebe's 
conduct. 

" Had we consulted him, as was indeed our 
duty, we could not have done better." 

In consideration of these remarkable words, 
Mrs. Grant was graciously pleased to make us 
each a present. 

Mine was " FavelTs Fountain of life," on 
which was written, under my name, " A present 
from Mrs. Grant, for good conduct." 

Phebe's was a book also— "James on the 
Collects," also bearing record to the amiable 
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behaviour of Miss White, But she was " sore 
angered/ 9 she said, " at my being evened with 
the school-girls." 

Thus matters flourished with us, and after 
loving with such intense pleasure the rule of an 
ideal kingdom, it may be well imagined what 
order was established in a real one. 

Our habits were as follows ? — Phebe and I 
rose with the earliest light (we had such a great 
deal to do in the day), we dressed after the 
fashion of good, working housemaids, and both 
joined equally in putting our house in order. 
No sooner were the four critical eyes of the two 
lovers of that cottage satisfied that it was dean, 
orderly, fresh, delicious, than I went to my room, 
had my bath, enjoyed all the luxury of Windsor 
soap, four clean towels to myself, and every 
toilet luxury requisite ; then I dressed for the 
day. This dress-suit was composed of cotton, or 
print, as it is called. I do not know of any lady 
with Whom I have chanced to undergo the ordeal 
who was as particular in choosing her silk dress 



I 
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from ten, twenty, to thirty guineas, as I was 
selecting my cotton dresses. An ugly dress I 
would not have worn, outraging my own eyes 
and every other person's that looked at it. Also, 
now that I was Miss Moss, I wore white sleeves, 
had habit-shirts to my collars, and a pretty ribbon 
underneath them, just to raise them a little, and 
then tied in a neat bow in front. I have never 
wondered that young gentlemen have been hours 
tying their cravats. What would Mr. Grant 
have said had he known I was so particular in 
tying my bows ? 

When I was dressed, bow tied and all, I went 
into my grandfather's room (Phoebe called him 
" the master "), drew up his blinds, told him the 
hour (it was generally so precisely the same, that 
even Mr. Grant would say — u It must be seven, 
the blind at Doctor Blaize's is being drawn up "), 
and received his blessing. If he had had a bad 
night, I brought him a cup of tea, and drew the 
window-curtains for another hour. This was a 
sign to Mrs. White that I would be down to 
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help Phebe to get their breakfast ready in a few 
minutes. If he was quite well, I brought up the 
kettle of boiling water, arranged all his things, 
took his clean shirt to be aired, and was putting 
our breakfast all ready until he knocked for it. 

Then I hung his towels out to dry in the 
window, and all the village knew that Dr. Blaize 
would be at breakfast by the time the church- 
clock struck eight, and Phebe would be running 
up the bank from her mother's in two minutes. 
Phebe and I had our breakfast together at one 
table, and we took it in turns to wait on him. 

We then both helped to clear everything away, 
and brought the large Bible and Prayer-book, — 
out of which we read, in turns, the psalms and 
lessons for the day. Like a little child's heart 
was the poor doctor's : he was sore smitten with 
many a passage familiar to us, but which he 
seemed to think was placed in the book on pur- 
pose to rebuke him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

t " For not that, which men covet most, is best ; 

Nor that thing worst which men do most refuse ; 
Bat fittest is, that all contented rest 

With that they hold ; each hath his fortune in his 
breast." — Spenser. 

When we saw the white head droop, and 
heard the voice falter, Phebe and I would pause. 
We thought he would wish to speak to God in 
his heart. 

If he raised his eyes in comfort and peace, we 
went on ; but more often he marked the place 
with his pencil, which we knew he would show 
to Mr. Bernard the first opportunity. 

When we had finished this morning's plea- 
sure (for such it was to Phebe and me. None 
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knew but we, half-children as we were, how 
much more childish in God's ways was the old 
failing man, who was about reaching his four- 
score years) — she went to act housemaid, while I 
drew the old grandfather into the sun, and be- 
tween whiles of making that little plot of ground 
what Phebe and I had dreamt we would do, 1 
wheeled him to and fro and talked to him. 

He was very happy then : from our command- 
ing situation, he not only saw all that was pass- 
ing in the village, but had a wide and extensive 
view of the sea : the neighbouring port being so 
near, he could watch the vessels going in and 
out of the harbour, distinguishing their quality 
and size with great ease. 

I was always so near him, I could talk even 
while tying up my flowers. 

"Nellie, Nellie 1 there is an Indiaman just 
going in: how she pitches; there must be a 
great swell off the bar/ 1 

" Grandfather, it blew very hard last night." 

" There is the sixth child coming up the lane 
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with a smoking can; I suppose it is soup, 
Nellie ?" 

"Yes, grandfather, twice a week they give 
soup at the rectory." 

" Good people ! God bless them ! I some- 
times wonder, Nellie, if I shall see that beautiful 
face in the next world." 

I hope so, grandfather.' 9 

Though she is an old woman bordering on 

sixty, never saw I woman's face that I loved so 
to look on. If I go to heaven — ah, Nellie, if I 
go to heaven, still I shall be in the lowest place, 
and she will be among the highest." 

" But, grandfather, if we gain heaven, we are 
promised blessings we can neither conceive nor 
know here. It may be we shall have the long- 
ing desire that hath been our hope through 
life." 

" I have had my desire but a short time, yet 
I think, child, it is so strong it will make up in 
intensity what it wanted else." 

" Grandfather, how pleasant it is to think that 

VOL. II. * 
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One feels, knows, understands, even long before, 
what we wish." 

" Ay$, ' Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened ; call, and I will hear/ Oh ! 
poor dolt, ass, fool, what have ye been thinking 
of all these years, that ye have nothing to offer 
the Almighty but the miserable remnant of an 
evil life ? w 

Then would I wheel my grandfather about for 
a space, he silent, and sorrowful. 

" Thirty ships, Nellie, one with another, all 
going in. Flag mast high, tide full. It's a 
grand sight, and all for that worm man. 
Here's that solemn fellow, Grant, coming up the 
church lane, with his green bag under his arm." 

" He will have been down to the fishermen's 
huts ; they have fever there. 1 ' 

" Is he a good man, Nellie?" 

" Very, grandfather." 

" Why does he make religion such a dqjeful 
matter then ? Mr. Bernard cheers one up." 

" He thinks he ought to be solemn about it, 
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because it is a solemn thing, involving a man's 
eternal welfare, the loss of his soul, or the saving 
of it. 

" That may be, but to me, it seems I 
would be joyful, that I had a Saviour to save 



mine" 



" That is a good thought, grandfather ; and 
you can speak to Mr. Bernard about it." 

" Aye, aye. i bless God, Nellie, I have him 
to talk to. That other fellow so frightens me 
with the list of my sins, I cannot see the rain- 
bow of hope in the sky, and I'd give myself 
up at once, as a doomed soul, and no help 
for it." 

" Mr. Grant is young, and very zealous ; he'll 
know better by and by. 

" I beg your pardon, Nellie, I don't think he 
ever will. My dear, I have not knocked about 
the world for nothing. He is a one-idea-ed 
man, and they are always obstinate. He has 
adopted his opinions and he'll stick to them ; 
and hell go through the world knocking his 
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head against every roan's, and the harder the 
knock, the more he'll think he has done his 
duty. We had a colonel in our regiment just 
like him, and wasn't he properly hated ! Though 
he was a good, conscientious man. I suppose, 
Nellie, the Almighty has so many blocks, on 
which human beings are turned off, like pots in 
the pottery, and that's why one meets folks in 
all corners of the world as like each other, in 
character and ways, as two peas." 

" Education sometimes makes a difference, 
grandfather." 

" That may be, child ; nevertheless, we 
thought our colonel a stupid ass, and I can't 
help thinking Mr. Grant a solemn ass, for which 
God forgive me." 

" Amen, grandfather." 

" Here's the Serjeant coming up, Nellie ; he 
wants either you or Phebe." 

The Serjeant wanted neither of us, but came 
to say he would wheel the doctor down to the 
sea-shore after dinner, if he wished it. 
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" You're a worthy fellow, Serjeant. I should 
like nothing better. And if you or your wife 
wants a bit of doctoring, I'll give you the 
best in my power. One good turn deserves 
another." 

At, twelve we took the doctor in, when he 
either read or dozed until one o'clock. During 
this time, Phebe and I cooked the dinner. 
Madam Bernard had given us Soyer's shilling 
cookery book. 

How happy we were, and what pains we took 
to cook well. 

At dinner, Phebe waited upon us, at her own 
request, and dined afterwards. 

In the afternoon, my grandfather was either 
taken down to the sea by some kind friend, or 
had visitors ; during this time, I was at Mrs. 
Grant's service. 

We had tea at five o'clock ; after which time, 
Phebe and I worked by the doctor's side, or I 
played on the piano ; sometimes I had a game 
of backgammon with him. At half-past eight, 
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he had roasted apples or rice-milk, and went to 
bed very soon after. I went then to the Rectory, 
if I was wanted, and Phebe went home, the 
doctor haying a reflecting lamp in his room. 
Thus, if he was ill, and unable to sleep, he 
would withdraw the screen from before the 
wick, and the light would stream out strongly, 
so that Phebe could see it in a minute, and 
runup. 

So, as Phebe would say, "We wasted nae 
candle-light." That is, we had no need to burn 
any for ourselves. 

But we had disagreeables. Farmer Allison 
and his mother were still very unkind, not to 
say little and mean, in their conduct towards 
me, and thought it fair to, what they call, 
"spite me," a feeling of which I had no 
conception. 

If I did her kindness, she would hardly 
scruple to say — " Aye, it's o'er late, our Archie's 
nae to be flighted wi — will ye, nill ye." 

If I was civil to him, such as bowing my 
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head when I met him, he would turn off in the 
rudest way, and seemed always to he thrusting 
himself into my path to do so. 

But as I had lowered myself to this, I thought 
it was no more than my duty to submit. 

It became also, through his and Mrs. 
Allison's exaggerations, a settled fact, that I 
was engaged to be married to Mr. Harry ; and, 

at last, was discussed so openly that it reached 
his ears. 

I saw it had by his manner one evening. 
He was very silent and quiet, and though he did 
not praise my music as usual, he watched me 
very intently. 

And when I was going home, he said openly, 
he would escort me. 

I suppose Mrs. Bernard was in his confidence, 
for she seemed pleased. 

But Mr. Bernard said, in his usual pleasant 
dry manner, 

" I presume, Harry, you will come to me for 
a license afterwards, so that you may be able to 
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show it to Grant, as your warranty for such an 
act." 

" Did you hear what my uncle said ?" asked 
Mr. Harry, taking my arm under his. 

" Yes." 

" Do you care for such reports ?" 

" No." 

" You would though, if there was any truth 
in them." 

"I should be foolish, I suppose, to do so 
under such circumstances." 

" I have been watching you all the evening, 
and I think your ferocious lover, young Allison, 
might be well satisfied you are heart-whole at 
present." 

" Yes ; you judge rightly." 

" I presume marriage is distasteful to you ?" 

" Not so much distasteful as impossible." 

" Nothing is impossible. I think if I were to 
permit myself to fall in love with you, I should 
be something like young Allison, insane upon 
it ; or this other lover, who would have you — " 
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" Do not think of such affairs ; and how can 
you be so disloyal to Phebe ? You told Mrs. 
Bernard, Mr. Grant might have blamed you for 
admiring her." 

" That's true. To a sailor's eyes, such a 
pretty, rosy girl seems to embody all beauty. 
But as regards Phebe, I can only admire, not 
love her. Now, you are * 

" A nameless, homeless girl " 

"You think I had better go to sea again, 
Miss Moss?" 

" If I was a sailor, I would never spend 
more than a week on shore. 9 ' 

" Very well, 111 take the hint. However, I 
want to tell you this — I don't think you will be 
troubled by Archie Allison any more ; as I went 
to Mrs. Allison's to-day, and told her she was 
doing me too great an honour to couple your 
name with mine. For, however much I might 
admire you (and that must remain a secret now, 
eh ! Miss Moss ? — No answer — I am the best 
man to take a hint in the world, I think) — 
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Well ! however much I might admire, I never 
could be so presumptuous as to offer you my 
hand." 

« Nay " 

" Excuse me, I must interrupt you, for we 
are at your door. You never saw an old woman 
taken so flat aback. So I continued and said — 
* Don't you see, Mrs. Allison, she is some little 
princess in disguise ? Make no enemy of her ; 
for some of these days she will disappear in the 
same wondrous wav in which she came. And 
the next time you see her, it will be entering 
the village in a gold coach, drawn by six silver- 
tailed horses, with four footmen behind, and a 
prince by her side, covered with velvet and 
lace, scattering gold and silver, as they drive 
along/ * Lawk-a-daisy, sir/ says she, * you 
don't mean it ?' ' Yes, I am certain of it ; and 
in proof thereof, I mean to ask her to make me 
an Admiral some day/ ' Well, to be sure, and 
our Archie wanting her for his wife ! — and they 
do say as there is something fairy-like about her, 
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and that's why he took on so. Ill make him 
mend his manners to the lady/ So, good-bye, 
Miss Moss ; remember me when you attain your 
queendom. I go to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone : 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 
Fate's hidden ends eyes cannot see." 

Beaumont xtstd Fletcheb. 

■ 

So Mr. Harry went away, and Archie and 
Mrs. Allison became very respectful and amiable. 
And by degrees it spread about the village I was 
a lady, bred and born ; and what pleased me 
most was, that all said " I aye kenned it 1" and 
so I trusted that I preserved their respect, be- 
sides gaining their love, without disparagement 
to my own character. Meantime we had little 
diversions in our peaceful lives. 
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Mr. Grant took the doctor to task for spoiling 
us, rebuked Phebe for too much adornment of 
apparel, and myself, for wasting so much time 
on a useless and foolish occupation* 

Not even a model of his own last-born baby 
soothered him over. He said the other child 
would take it up for an image ; so it was broken 
up, and helped to pave the pathway to his 
house. 

Truly we had need to be circumspect, and 
mend our ways. 

Now and then we were favoured with a riotous 
visit from the nephew Blaize, who came to see 
that his uncle was not being imposed upon by 
his present servants. He had need to be very 
grateful to us, for we behaved very differently to 
him compared to Mrs. Martha : that latter lady 
had shut the door in his face very often. In 
one thing, I believe, he had reason to think I 
was unkind : — I never left the key of the cellar 
lying accidentally about. I foresaw that some 
of these days, he would go to the extremity of 
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asking one of us for it ; so I prepared for the 
siege. 

Once also we had a visit from Mrs. Blaize. 
A kind neighbour had put it into her head 
that the doctor was becoming so much attached 
to us, he would most probably leave us all 
his money, and her children would be for- 
gotten. 

So she came over like a terrified, blighted 
ghost, unable to hide from us her fears, yet doing 
nothing to relieve herself from them. This sus- 
picion was deemed by Phebe as an insult of the 
deepest dye ; and she was indignant that I did 
not send the poor woman away more scared than 
when she came. 

I thought it better (though I had some diffi- 
culty) to persuade my grandfather to ask her to 
remain a week. I wanted to see if kind treat- 
ment and the absence of fear would lead her to 
show the possession of any sense at all The 
doctor agreed she should be asked, provided I 
undertook to prevent her speaking in his pre- 
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gence. She had one of those terrible things, a 
weak, complaining voice. 

I could not promise this wholly; but said, " I 
would prevent any long speechifying :" with this 
he was content. 

At the end of the week we were all surprised 
at the change, and none more sorry to see her 
go than Phebe. 

Constant bullying and fear was her only dis- 
ease. She was in love with the cottage and all 
its ways ; and so far from begrudging us the 
possession, said — " It was a fairy place, and fit 
that fairies should live in it' 9 

Poor woman ! weak, wailing, and useless as 
she appeared, neither envy or malice had ever 
entered her heart. And I could not help think- 
ing that, if in feeble sickness, cordials were 
deemed necessary to support the frame, a few 
kind, encouraging words were equally necessary 
to uphold the broken spirit. I told her, in con- 
fidence, " neither Phebe nor I were ever likely to 
take advantage of the doctor's love for us but for 
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her benefit, and that if she would take courage, 
and hope for better things, God would bless 
her endeavours, for she must remember 
her children had no other one on whom to 
rely." 

To this she replied, " She knew it, but how 
could she hope more ?" 

" Then take this as a prophecy— 4 1 shall see 
your two children some of these days playing on 
the bank, and you sitting in the porch knitting, 
and watching them/ " 

A feeble smile brought up some colour into 
her face, and she answered — " I will go home 
and act as if it was to happen." 

" Nellie," said the doctor, " so that woman's 
gone to put her bonnet on ?" 

u Yes, grandfather." 

" Did you tell her I am pleased with her — 
her voice is more cheerful T' 

" No, I could not take such a liberty." < 

" But I am pleased, and I want her to know ; 
and how the dickens am I to tell her ? I thought 
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you would manage that— Mrs. Bernard would, 
I know." 

« I can manage it this way.-I will bring you 
all the money we have, saved out of the quarter, 
and you can make her a present of it." 

" Ha ! ha ! I am blest if that is not the most 
knowing way after all. How much is it ?" 

"Nine pounds, fifteen shillings, and seven- 
pence," answered I, counting it out. 

" Bless my heart, what a stingy little thing 
you" have been !" 

" We wanted for nothing. We had even a 
goose this week in honour of Mrs. Blaize." 

" Well, well, let us have no more words, only 
it must be made ten pounds, and you must not 
tefl it is ' savings/ " 

" Whether it is savings or not, grandfather, 
she will receive it with double pleasure if you say 
a kind word besides." 

" To be sure, ta be sure ! I am well up in 
them, I hear nothing else all day ! Example is 
everything, Nellie- I always prided myself on 

VOL. II. R 
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having a good ear, and picking up all I heard. 
God forgive me the bad, Where's your Amen, 
chad?" 

H Amen !" said I. 

This was the way my grandfather and I al- 
ways quarrelled. 

I felt persuaded, as I saw Mrs. Blaize drive 
away in the village gig, that people might say 
what they pleased, she would hear — say nothing, 
but remain stedfast to one idea, that we were 
her sincere friends. So true is it that in some 
things the weak are strong, while the strong fail 
at the moment of requisition, 

" My word !" said Phebe, " but I am *ye for- 
getting what ye tell me, that we munna take 
people at their first dune - setting. I thought 
Mrs. Blaize the greatest gowk I ever set eyes 
on, forby most aggravating. And will ye be- 
lieve me, I wanted to pit up ' a few apples and 
gingerbreads, wi' they four mince-pies, for the 
two childer, and says she, ( Hae ye telled the 
doctor V and when J said « na !' she pit down 
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the basket ; and I kent by the look on her, I 
might as weel expect Parson Grant to dance a 
hornpipe on the green, as her to touch it agin 
until I had done it. And she has fine warmth 
in her heart for they twa bairns." 

Phebe was moralizing over this little scene all 
this evening, until I was obliged to tell her the 
next day was Sunday, and I should hear two 
sermons then. 

"Mither bids me improve every occasion, 
Miss Moss !" answered Phebe, somewhat hurt. 

" Miss Moss is not here, and so cannot answer 
that." 

" Then, Miss Nell, I am aye thinking this : — 
There's naebody is sae bad but they has gettin 
some good in them ; and there's naebody sae 
good but isn't wicked on times — and that's yer- 
sel this night." 

However, Phebe and I kissed and were friends . 



* 2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" What is the Grave? 
'Tis a cool shady arbour, where the Christian, 
Way worn and weary with life's ragged road, 
Forgetting all earth's sorrows, joys, and pains, 
Lays his poor wasted body down to rest, 
Sleeps on — and wakes in Heaven." — Akon. 

The nephew Blaize was more naughty to us 
each time, so at last we begged Moss to come 
and live with us, more especially as the poor 
doctor began to show symptoms of a final 
break-up of the constitution. 

We had now been with him nearly two years, 
every day of which he told Mr. Bernard he had 
thanked God for the gift of it. 
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The nearer the time approached when his 
uncle's death might be looked for, the greater 
nuisance became Mr. Blaize. He hovered about 
us continually, though Moss told him in plain 
language he only spoilt his sole chance by doing 
this. Once more Mr. Grant took up the. wrong 
cause, and from the circumstance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard being then from. home, I was left 
alone to battle with him. 

" You must leave this house/' he came and 
said to me one day, abruptly. 

" For what cause ?" I asked. 

" Your good name is compromised ; that man, 
Blaize, declares his uncle has made a will in 
your favour." 

" You know the contrary, Mr. Grant." 

" Yes, I do, but others are not so well in- 
formed." 

" And how can their ppinion affect me ?" 

" You should not brave the opinion of the 
worlds 

"True, in some cases. But in this, my duty 
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so clearly points out what I ought to do, that 
the world, as is right, must kick the beam." 

" You have no ties of either blood or relation- 
ship to the doctor, that you should brave all for 
him." 

" I have the ties of gratitude and charity, 
they seem stronger to me than blood/' 

"This is foolish, quixotic; why are you to 
sacrifice yourself for an old man, who will do 
equally well without you ? If you want a home, 
I am authorised by Mrs. Grant to offer you one, 
as some token of our regard for the manner in 
which you have conducted yourself lately, until 
you can suit yourself with a better." 

How I ever had the presumption, pot to say 
audacity, to refuse this offer, I do not know, 
Even Phebe turned pale when she heard what I 
had done, and went to church in fear and trem- 
bling, thinking to hear me denounced from the 
pulpit. 

We had only a sermon upon inflated, heady, 
elf-willed young people. 
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But why I was to leave my duty, just as it 
became more paramount than ever, for the ill 
word of a man whom no one either cared for or 
respected, I did not know. 

So the Grants treated me to a fit of mournful 
coolness > all the more, because my grandfather 
was so obstinate, he would not have him to pray 
with him. He said Mr. Bernard would be sure 
to return in time ; which he did, though we 
feared not, for the paroxysms of the doctor's 
disorder were frightful to see, and so frequent, 
as to leave him almost in the hands of death 
from exhaustion. 

Then did I always thank God I had not been 
persuaded from my duty, for his first word was 
" Nellie," his first look for me. Then would he 
sleep, my hand in his, until nature restored him. 

Mr. Blaize wished his wife to come and help 
us to nurse his uncle, but she was firm in re- 
fusing. Having given us her confidence, she 
could think of nothing but proving it, and would, 
I believe, have forfeited all chance of an inhe- 
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ritance, sooner than mistrust as ; for our parts, 
we were glad. If his wife had been with us, 
we never could have freed ourselves from Mr* 
Blaize's company. 

Solemn, though sweet hours, are those, when 
Death lingers at the portals of the door, yet not 
the less surely shows his presence. When the 
flesh is weak, the soul willing to go, (and no 
distracting thoughts of the loss, the sad bereave- 
ment, or still more painful, fear for the future 
lot, afflict the lookers on) — then comes a season, 
good, beneficial 

A pause in the work of life, during which the 
spirit imprisoned in the flesh feels it may de- 
spise its mundane wants, forego its worldly 
duties, and, lifting up the heart to God, taste 
and see what death is like, ere he touches one's 
own lips. And this touch, this taste, is as the 
fire that purifies the gold. What is dross be- 
comes plainly visible to light; can be taken, 
handled at its worth, and happily put aside, in 
such an hour, for ever. While every good and 
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holy feeling is brought out, exercised, wanted, 
used, as the costly merchandise of earth is dis- 
played for high and noble guests. 

The angels of Heaven keep watch round the 
dying bed of the Christian, that no evil spirit 
may disturb the last conflict. The sanctity of 
their presence fell on all around, covering the 
petty little sins of every-day life, with the sheen 
of their wings ; until the soul, still kept, as it 
may be, in the bars of a strong frame and 
healthful pulses, pants to be free from both, that 
it may never lose again the sublimity of thought 
that now fills it. Earth too soon recals it to its 
duties and its work, yet the calm, peaceful death- 
bed of a penitent Christian, leaves an indelible 
mark behind. 

Such was my poor grandfather's, who, inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to preserve my little life, 
owed to that untimely birth two years of 
happiness and a quiet death — at least, so he 
said. And so said Mr. Bernard, and I thought 
so myself, as, in the last conflict, after a deep, 
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exhausted sleep, having received the sacrament, 
and devoutly heard the prayers for the dying, he 
suddenly rose up, and in a strong, dear voice, 
said,— 

" Offley, where is my baby f I cannot die 

without her/ 9 

" I am here, here, grandfather." 

"Jesus Christ has come for me, Nellie. 
Amen." 

" Amen, 99 1 answered, as he bent his head, as 
if to catch the word. 

Then it drooped lower, and the old, white- 
haired man lay upon my shoulder, dead. 

There is a terrible feeling of reaction from 
the sublimity of death, and the contemplation of 
the unseen world, to the painful aAd distressing 
realities that accompany all the forms of " put- 
ting your dead away from your sight. 99 

When you have brought yourself, through 
hard and direful conflicts, to give up what you 
loved more than yourself, to God, how unseemly 
and unnecessary appear the ensuing details. 
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A natural desire to flee away and be alone 
with. God, and the spirit just made perfect, pite- 
ous&y fills the stricken heart And yet, too 
often, the one most smitten, the real bereaved 
one, has to put away his grief, stifle his ago* 
nised cries to God for patience and submission, 
and as$ume the control and order for the burial 
of that, which was his life. 

Though to us, much of this painful business 
came not in so distressing and unnatural a 
form ; yet disagreeable and sad scenes ensued* 
With the death of our dear, kind grandfather, 
did our rule and sway in the beloved cottage 
cease ; the rude and uncouth nephew, scarcely 
suffering me to close his eyes, ere he assumed 
the command. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Oh ! in each wind, each fountain flow, 

Each whisper in the shade ; 
Grant me, my God, thy voice to know 

And • not to be afraid.' " — Mrs. Hehans. 



That evening, having first asked Mrs. Ber- 
nard's advice, I answered an advertisement in 
the " Times," regarding a situation as nursery 
governess. 

In talking over the matter with her, she agreed 
with me I could not now return to Mrs. White's 
and resume my former place there. And though 
she and Mr. Bernard would like very much 
to have kept me as daughter and child, they 
both felt a delicacy in so doing, their own 
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daughter being so near. There had been ru- 
mours of Mr. Grant obtaining a living in Der- 
byshire; but at present they were only ru- 
mours. 

Nevertheless, had it been true, remaining with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard would not have suited 
the promise I had made to myself, namely, that 
as soon as I had performed the last duties 
towards my earliest friend, I would bend my 
steps towards the south. I was ashamed to, 
appear suddenly among them without a little 
preparation, and so thought it best to obtain a 
situation as governess somewhere near London, 
by which means I could make enquiries, and 
take measures accordingly. 

I did not tell Phebe ; I could not. We had 
sorrows enough at present. Mr. Bernard sent 
for Mrs. Blaize, to keep her husband in order, 
if possible ; but Mr. Grant said, " You would 
not take my advice when I gave it — you shall 
have no more now." 

Mrs. Grant appeared to think that Dr. Blaize 
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had probably left us the cottage, with the care 
of Mrs. Blaize and the children included. This 
she considered a just and proper arrangement, 
by which the good-for-nothing nephew would 
be punished, Mrs. Blaize and the children have 
a comfortable home, and be free from his bru- 
tality, while I should remain to perform my 
duties in the village, 

" Such an arrangement would not be just/ 9 1 
observed. 

" Why not ?" she asked, quickly, and with 
indignation. 

Mrs. Grant's sins grew with her years. She 
was very disagreeable at times,— her dictatorial 
and self-sufficient manner taking rio sort of re* 
buff. In fact, the sacerdotal character and pro- 
fession of her husband had, we must presume, 
imparted a peculiar virtue to herself that lifted 
her much above the rest of the world; and 
while others were every moment guilty of a vast 
variety of sins, she was exempted and immacu- 
late. 
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" Mr. Blaize is, by law and nature, his uncle's 
heir : it would be unjust to deprive him of his 
heritage." 

"Not at aQ! he has forfeited the right to 
have it, from bad oonduct. I shall think very 
ill of Dr. Blaize if I discover that he has left 
that man a shilling." 

" Then it would be hard to deprive his wife 
and children." 

" Not at all, if it was left to you, and Mr. 
Grant made trustee." 

I must own to being always irritated when I 
entered into an argument with Mrs. Grant, She 
would see no side but the side she liked ; and 
that always had Mr. Grant in the back-ground, 
as if there was no other sensible person in the 
world. So I answered angrily— 

" If your arrangement took place, the husband 
and wife would be separated." 

" And so they ought. Mrs, Blaize would do 
a just and proper thing to free herself from the 
oompany of one so fearfully wicked." 
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" And the vow she made to cling tp him for 
better for worse." 

" She ought not to live with one who en- 
dangers her own soul." 

" Then allow me to tell you I never heard of 
such morality as yours ; neither do I think you 
will save your soul at the cost of persuading 
others to adopt such a doctrine. The love of 
God is not to be gained by selfishness : and in 
the slavish fear of doing what may seem to en- 
danger your own soul, you forget that * you are 
to do as you would be done by/ and ' be all 
things to all men, so that by any means you 
save some.' That charity is the greatest of all. 
virtues, and no vows so sacred or so strong as 
those of husband and wife." 

"For shame, you have lost your tem- 
per." 

" It is true, I have ; but do not talk to me 
of shame. Be ashamed yourself, that you, a 
clergyman's wife, should forget the holiest duties 
of life, and for the supposed, safety of your own 
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soul, outrage every feeling of love and forbear- 
ance. I am ashamed of you !" 

So saying, I left Mrs. Grant without looking 
to see if she was angry or astonished. 

In the evening I had a long letter from Mr. 
Grant, explaining his views of the matter, which 
appeared to me to be the same as his wife's. It 
ended with an exordium about the danger of 
giving way to temper, and commended me to 
God at the end, in a charitable, but still some- 
what something dubious sentence. 

I did not answer it. My temper was still 
very bad ; and I made it no better thinking of 
the mischief well-meaning, but witless people 
did to the religion they meant to exalt. 

So I sat by the coffin of my poor grandfather, 
being the only spot that was left quiet and peace- 
ful by Mr. Blaize, and thought. 

Mr. Blaize never ventured into that room ; he 
shuddered if he caught sight of the coffin, as if 
his kind, but fiery-tempered uncle would rise and 
rebuke him for the ill use he made of his heir- 

VOL. II. s 
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ship. Or it might be — and I hoped it — that 
Mr. Blaue thought of the time when he also 
would be placed in a coffin, though he did not 
act as if such a thought had ever entered his 
head. He was more cruel to his wife than he 
had ever been. ; yet she evidently suffered a great 
deal more from his threats and insinuations 
against Phebe and myself, than any other thing. 
He was that meanest of all things, a bully ; and 
while he feared the opening of his uncle's will, 
he had not the common sense to propitiate 
those who might be placed over him. He 
seemed actuated by but one motive, that as 
there was no one to dispute the present autho- 
rity with him, he would make it felt all the 
more from not knowing how long it would be 
his. 

My grandfather was to be buried the next day, 
and Mr.. Bernard, who had the will, was to come 
up, after the funeral, to read it. Mr. Blaize had 
some sort of notion that Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
were not friendly towards me, so he asked them 
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to be present. We had been told, in rude words, 
that we were " to pack off " before then. So 
while I sat this evening thinking, Phebe was 
moving her things to her father's house, and 
mine to the Rectory. I had need to think, for 
the answer to my application for a governess's 
situation had arrived. — I was accepted. 

Once more I was to go forth. among strangers 
and battle with the world ; and if an utter sense 
of loneliness and desolation came over me, I had 
no one to thank but myself. How good Jtad 
God been to me, giving me love, sympathy, and 
kindness wherever I had been, orphaned and 
solitary as I was, with fewer relations than al- 
most any one I had ever heard of. 

And yet here I was, at twenty years of age, 
apparently more friendless and solitary than when 
my parents left me. I thought to myself, " If 
aunt Scann could see me now, or feel what I 
feel, I do not think she would be able to wish 
herself in my situation." From thoughts of her 
I went on, yet, as it were, with shame and treniK 
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bling, to think of all those I loved better, and 
with what selfish ingratitude I had repaid the 
love they so freely showered on me. It would 
be but my due if I found that such love was no 
longer mine. I hoped to deprecate some little 
of it by telling of the duty I had for the last two 
years consecrated myself to perform, and also 
the wish to be myself the announcer of my re- 
appearance. I could not bear to do it by letter. 
I hated to think of waiting for the answer, — the 
fear that it would be cold, upbraiding, — reading 
the fact that it was both ; — ah ! then, then would 
I flee still further away, and hide myself for 
ever. 

No, I must go to the south, make enquiries, 
abide a happy time, pray God for such, as His 
best earthly boon, and even at the moment of 

recognition, beseech the pardon I could not live 
without. Then, I felt I might get it. My 
Selina could not see my tears of penitence, and 
keep anger in her heart. She would raise me, 
kiss mc, loVe me, and say, — 
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" NeUie, my Nellie, found at last !" 

And, in the fullness of her kind and noble 
nature, I should never hear more of my sin. 
She would guard me from cruel reproaches ; 
she would put on that little stately air, so 
pretty, because so innocently proud, and say, 
" Nellie has come home, I will not have her 
teased." 

And Mr. Graham would be good to me. 
Strict minister as he was, he could see when 
true penitence entered the heart. He knew 
when " to bind up the broken reed." 

For Lady Maria I did not care. My guar 
dian ! how glad he would be. My uncle, aunt, 
and cousins ! Well ! they would be angry — 
they ought to be. I had been ungrateful, un- 
natural. I had ignored their right to the know- 
ledge — nay, the disposal of my actions. I had 
accepted their love, and outraged it. I had 
gained their affections and confidence, and re- 
paid it by throwing dust in their eyes. 

I did not think they would ever love me well 
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again, and I did not think but that they would 
be justified. 

And Glynne ! I could not think of him. A 
solemn cloud came over my thoughts. I said 
to myself, " In the space of time that I left him, 
I have seen none like him — none ;" then came 
the cloud, and the words, " Think no more/' 
seemed to be spoken to me. 

I waited a little to recover the sort of flutter 
into which I had fallen. 

" His nature, that he received from the Al- 
mighty, was so excellent." 

Again a film came over my mind, and the 
words, "Think no more," seemed to paralyse 
my mind. 

I rose up and went down stairs ; the rude, 
angry voice of Mr. Blaize restoring me to the 
world again, the present world in which I 
lived. 

" And do you suppose Til go to any such ex- 
pense—to bury one like him, up stairs ?" I 
heard him say— that is, his words were very 
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shocking ; such as I like not to think I ever 
heard, much less could write down. 
Mrs. Blaize's crying voice answered,— 
" Decent respect ought to be paid." 
" Answer me, woman, if you dare. Til send 
you and your brats packing." 

" Indeed, she had no wish to anger him." 
I had observed to myself, that Mrs. Blaize 
never knew when to hold her tongue. Though 
she never said anything cross or aggravating, 
yet she would have led a much quieter life, had 
she never spoken mere than yes or no. 

I heard Moss interfering between the angry 
man and his wife, begging the former to remem- 
ber what lay up stairs. 

" Thank God, it will be gone to-morrow, and 
then you shall hear my mind. Then I'll know 
what's what, and you'll know what's what, and 
well all know what's what." 

Ah ! if people could but see and hear them- 
selves sometimes as others do^I think Shame 
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would have a little more power over the world 
than she has at present. 

I remember Glynne saying, " When a woman 
is bad, she is so ;" but there is to me no sight 
mpre terrible than when a man loses all like- 
ness to the Image in which he was created, 
forgets even that he is head of the creation, for- 
feits all title to the name of man, but is a ridi- 
culous, querulous, silly animal, alike despised by 
old and young. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 1 

Wordsworth. 



Phebe and I, with Moss, Serjeant, and Mrs. 
White, all went to the funeral. We wished him 
to be followed by some real mourners. After- 
wards I went down to the sea-shore. The 
thoughts of yesterday were still filling my heart, 
I cared not to be at the scene of the opening of 
the will. I knew my grandfather would be 
just 
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On my return I went to the Rectory, and 
found Mr. and Mrs. Grant there, talking over 
the will, with her father and mother. They 
were dissatisfied, but the good rector and his 
wife seemed pleased. 

Mr. Grant. I did not think it looked well, 
Miss Moss, your being absent at this cere- 
mony. 

Nellie. Mr. Blaize had been very rude, and 
I could stay no longer in the house after my 
grandfather's presence was removed. 

Mrs. Grant. Perhaps you know the con- 
tents of the will ? 

Nellie. No, I do not. Dr. Blaize was a 
just man. 

Mr. Bernard. And he has made a very just 
will, Nellie. He has left the cottage to Mrs. 
Blaize and the children, so that, as he says, they 
may never be without a home, and have no one 
in it but whom they choose ; and he has left all 
his money to his nephew, in the hands of 
trustees, of whom I am one. Thus, Nellie, the 
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husband and wife are dependant on each other, 
and I am pleased at that — it will draw them 
closer together. 

Mr. Grant. But suppose Mr. Blaize squan- 
ders the money ? 

Mr. Bernard. He cannot anticipate his 
quarter's allowance, neither can he spend the 
principal. To Phebe he has left ten pounds a 
year until she marries. To the Serjeant and 
Moss, each a silver goblet, as a remembrance of 
him. And to you, my little Nellie, his fond 
blessing. As he words it, my child, it will be 
to you a treasure laid up for the Day of Judg- 
ment. Here it is, for it was on a separate piece 
of paper folded up in the will. 

I took it, and kissed the paper, but I could 
not read it then, before them all. 

Mrs. Grant. I must say, I think he has 
been ungrateful to Nellie. She has devoted the 
two best years of her life to him, and she is left 
penniless and homeless. 

Mrs. Bernard. She knew what she had to 
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expect, and has therefore provided. On Tues- 
day she leaves us and this village, where for 
upwards of three years she has lived so as to 
gain our love and esteem, for the situation of a 
governess near London. 

Mr. Grant. Are you sure it will be with 
people with whom one so young ought to be 
trusted ? 

Mrs. Bernard. She came among us as a 
child, in a situation beneath her, unknown and 
frieudless. Yet are there few whom I love 
more, none I can trust better. 

Mr. Bernard kissed me kindly, as a fond 
father kisses a, good and dutiful child. While 
Mr. Grant said, " I cannot withhold altogether 
my approbation of her conduct ; for though there 
are various matters in which both Louisa and I 
have had reason to be displeased with her, on 
the whole, considering the depravity of human 
nature, I shall be always glad to hear of her 
welfare." 

Mrs. Grant. I should have thought better 
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of her, had she been more confidential, and re- 
mained among us. 

With this cold farewell, and scant approba- 
tion, I parted from the Grants, wondering if in 
their hearts' they thought Heaven was to be 
gained by such stern rule: and whether they 
would ever learn to feel the sunshine of a mer- 
ciful heart. 

Before I left, they made me a present of 
money in return for all my services in the 
church as organist, and for other assistance I 
had given them in the parish and school. 

" Just in such matters/' thought I ; " why 
cannot they be just in their judgments of 
others ?" 

I went up to wish Mrs. Blaize good bye. She 
was quite a different woman. " The possession 
of this cottage seemed to endow her with a cen- 
tain authority and dignity that became her very 
weD. 

" It will be my pride, Miss Moss, to keep it 
as you and Phebe did ; and though John is at 
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present sore and angry that it was left to me, 
he is very much hurt in his mind, at all he 
spoke and did to you. I said to him, * John, 
you may be sure Miss Moss advised your uncle 
to make the will, and we ought to be very 
grateful to her.' And he got quite red, and he 
has been gentle and good to me ever since/ 9 

I knew John's "gentle and good/' meant 
that he was sulky, and never spoke. 

" And, Miss Moss, if John should ever leave 
me, I can let lodgings, you see, and make 

money by that There is not a person in the 
world, but who will be wanting to live in this 
pretty house. Oh! Miss Moss, God is very 
good to me after all my murmurings, and 
ungratefulness. If I ever despond or for- 
get them again, your pretty eyes will haunt 
me, I know. And I shall thank God if they 
do/' 

As I was about leaving the house, I found 
Mr. Blaize half in and half out of the little 
dining-room. Under the influence of her re- 
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storation to sense, Mrs. Blaize instantly divined 
fee wished to speak to me, and disappeared like 
a vision. The good woman's heart was grate- 
ful ; she would be more pleased, if " John " did 
his duty by me, than if he refrained ill-using her 
for a month. 

" John's" efforts at civility were as uncouth 
as the rest of his acts, perhaps a little more so, 
as he was unaccustomed to them. 

" I am sorry, Miss Moss," said he, shortly. 

"Thank you, Mr. Blaize," I answered, 
thinking I was fully entitled to an apology of 
some sort. 

" If you will forget all I have said, and re- 
main here, I would try — I would do my best — 
not to — not to — to annoy you." 

" But I am going away ; I am going to be a 
governess — " 

" That's it, that's what I can't bear. I'll go 
myself, Miss Moss, if you will remain with my 
wife until something better turns up." 

" I feel very much obliged, indeed,, Mr. Blaize, 
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you have pleased me very much, by showing you 
have a kind heart — " 

"No, I haven't— I am a brute, don't go 
now." 

" I must, but still you can do me a great 
kindness/' 

"Anything — anything — where shall I go 

now ?" 

" You must not let Mrs. Blaize forget me, 
make her write to me — " 

" That won't do, she'll never forget you ; ask 
me something else." 

" Now, Mr. Blaize, this is really a favour. I 
have often heard you whistling airs ; and your 
wife tells me you used to play the flute. You 
appear to me to have such a good ear, I wish 
you would learn to play on the harmonium, and 
take my place." 

He made a face, as if he had swallowed 
nauseous physic, and then said, 

" Don't go now, don't." 

"I like going, Mr. Blaize; I do not like 
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being idle; it is pleasant to earn one's own 
Ijread." 

"Well! Miss Moss, I have done my best. 
I would say more, but I cannot tell how to do 
it. But did you — was it you—who got my 
uncle's will made ?" 

" No ; he did it all of his own accord, after 
your wife's visit/* 

" But he talked it over with you ?" 

" Yes, he did." 

"Then my wife was right. Would you 
shake hands with me, Miss Moss ? I think it 
would make me feel like a gentleman once 
more. For I have been very wejl educated, you 
know. 1 ' 

" I will willingly shake hands ; and if you 
had only some occupation, I think you would 
soon feel happy again.'' 

" Thank you— thank you } pray tell no one 
of the honour you have done me, they might 
think me presuming. But, indeed, Miss Moss, 
I am very sorry." 

VOL. ii. t 
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"Good bye! I will write to Mis. Hhize, 
when I am settled/' 

I could not help thinking, as I ran down the 
bank, to the rectory, it would have done Mr. 
Grant good, to have seen Mr. Blaize asking 
pardon. 

Only perhaps he would have thought it was 
Mr. Blaize's duty to do so, while it never oould 
be Mr. Grant's. 

What a pleasant thing it is to say, " I for- 
give you/ 1 and to close up the sad account, of 
wrongs and hard words, with a happy feeling, 
" That evil debt is paid and done for." While 
a long series of kindly thoughts and good offices 
take their place, the offender losing all sense 
of shame and remorse, in the fine efforts which 
the aggrieved one makes, to do full justice to 
his " I forgive/' 

Aod he who says, " Forgive me," is that 
conqueror, who doth more than take a city, or 
destroy an army. A mightier man than Mr. 
Grant. 



f 
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And so did Mr. Blaize appear to me. 

I told Mrs. Bernard of the little hint I had 
given Mr. Blaize regarding his musical talent ; 
and she promised not to let it fall to the 
ground. 

" I mean to have them here some evening to 
tea, Nellie. The poor man wants raising a 
little in his own estimation ; I think he is con- 
scious he has lowered himself, and therefore 
has no alternative but to go lower stilL We 
will uphold him for a while, until we see that 
no more can be done." 

Truly no soul was ever lost, in that house, 
from harshness. If gentleness could gain, if 
patience could subdue, if pity could soften, and 
love ennoble, a heart, it was to be effected under 
the roof of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard. And let 
the demands upon all these attributes prove 
great, sweeter, stronger, more flowing were 
the streams, until they seemed to be drawn 
from the very essence of Divine love. 

Leave-taking is terrible. I could not bear 

T 2 
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mine. I left a little memento to all, with 
whom I had been so closely associated for so 
long : busts of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard for 
each other, and Mr. Harry, when he came 

home. 

To Mr. Grant an orthodox set of marker* 
for his church service. 

To Mrs. Grant a music book, as correctly 
and beautifully copied as I could, of all the 
chants and hymns we used in church. 

To Mrs. White also a set of marker*, suffi- 
ciently numerous to have one for every rubric, 
if she chose. While the Serjeant, I knew 
would be pleased with a likeness of his darling 
Phebe. But the number of friends I had 
among the cottages, would be too numerous to 
mention ; and to most of them I gave a flower, 
such as geranium, verbena, or a rose slip, all of 
which I had cut and struck myself, as a remem- 
brance of little Nellie Moss. 

There is no greater perception any where, than 
among the lower classes, of the delicacy of a gift. 
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My flowers were received, as if they bore golden 
fruit, and shed silver leaves. 

As for Phebe, my sister Phebe, whose face 
was swollen out of all shape and beauty with 
weeping, who would not leave my side, night 
nor day, lest I should " flit away unknownst to 
her ;" whose anger against the lady that hired 
a governess, and was so unreasonable as not to 
want a maid with her, was bitter and over- 
whelming ; whose threats to elope and run after 
me, were as numerous and extravagant, as if 
they had emanated from the Arabian Nights' 
Stories,-— Phebe ought to have every thing I 
could give her. 

And yet that would not suffice. 

I tried to make her laugh, sayings — 

" Phebe, do you remember when you would 
not have the strange lassie in your room ?" 

II Oh ! don't, don't, Miss Nell, you're break- 
ing my heart." 

"No, no, you must save that for young 
Archie Allison." 
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" Oh, Miss Nell, Miss Nell, to jest like 
that." 

" Well, now look here, Phebe, I have made 
that for you, not to forget me ; only I am afraid 
it is too pretty/' 

And in Phebe's delight at a little figurette 
likeness of myself, she was enabled to bid me 
good bye, with a tolerable composure. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God, 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being 1 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 
Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
His hand was on thee, as 'twere yesterday." 

Alexamobb Smith. 



Once more did I launch my fortunes on a 
strange shore. I ought to have been sad and 
fearful. But I left the little haven, which had 
been to me home and safety, with excited joy, 
I was about to repair my faults. Moss took 
me to Brighton. My mistress or employer, I 
did not know which name to call her, was there, 
intending to remain, as I understood, for six 
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weeks before she returned to her London House. 
She was a widow with four children ; the youngest 
was a boy, and he was much spoilt. She seemed 
kind-hearted and amiable, but was neither 
clever nor refined. She was an every-day sort 
of- woman, made up of negatives. Or, like 
one's every-day dress, that at last becomes so 
customary, it ceases to have any peculiarities in 
one's eyes. 

The children were every-day sort of children. 

" How strange this is," thought I ; " the 
older I grow, the more people I see, the less 
nice and pleasant they are. ( These children are 
very inferior to my cousins. And where shall I 
find any one like that proud, gusty Isabel, — the 
lovely, refined Selina ?" 

However, it was my duty to do my best with 
the materials laid out before me. 

I thought 1 should like to meet Miss Seymour 
overnesses we encoun- 
-" See, I am of that 
luted race." 
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However, I never saw anything like her. 

Mrs. Hall's nurse was a very good woman, of 
a superior nature to most servants. 

She liked me very much, she said. 

" I have had to put up with a great deal, my 
dear, from different governesses, and especially 
the sort we have, only one step above servants t 
real gentry would be ashamed to give themselves 
the airs they do, or, indeed, half the tremble. It's 
very pleasant to have to do with one who wont 
take offence, and, you may be sure, Til not take 
advantage." 

I told her she might try ; I would be certain 
to tell her if she did. 

She was a very ktrge, stout woman, and was 
not, therefore, disinclined to have an active, 
willing coadjutor. 

I had rather more of the nursery business to 
do than I expected ; for Mrs. Hall had dismissed 
the under nurse to make room for me, and 
while I was expected to be a very good go- 
verness, I was not exempted from the duties of 
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the other woman. However I had no wish to 
complain, as I meant her situation only to be a 
stepping-stone to a restoration to my friends. 

Mrs. Hall did not like me much. I was 
more of a lady than she expected, and seeing 
me looking rather surprised, which I could not 
help, at some of her doings, she began to sus- 
pect I looked down upon her. But I did not. 
On the contrary, I thought, as I always tried to 
do, that she had, no doubt, virtues which I had 
not, and might wish I had ; and that if she was 
not very refined, it was no business of mine. I 
was not her governess, but the children's. 

Emma, the eldest girl, was old enough to have 
adopted a little of bear mother's manner, and 
Mrs. Hall overheard me rebuking her for being 
unlady-like. She did not speak to me, though 
she looked a little offended; but she asked 
nurse, at night, when I and the children were 
gone to bed, if she liked me. 

" Yes," said nurse, " better than some of the 
governesses you have had, ma'am." 
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" But she seems of an independent spirit, 
caring for no one's good word — taking every- 
thing for granted" 

" She seems, ma'am, to have been early left 
to shift for herself, and that has given her the 
air of which you complain." 

" I shall not put up with it, I can tell you, 
nurse ; neither shall I suffer you to be imposed 
on. 

" Dear me, ma'am, don't take offence. It 
will be long ere you get another who does her 
duty as well by you and the children." 

" I must say they are improving, but still I 
cannot have , se^n. of mine give hsrsdf In,." 

" So, Miss Moss," said nurse to me, on re- 
lating this, " you must humour the missus a 
little. It cannot be helped, gentry and servants 
have all their weaknesses, and we must humour 
them, if we wish to get peaceably on." 

But I thought it better not to humour Mrs. 
Hall. I saw nurse was afraid to lose one who 
was suited to her ways. Still I was very anxious 
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to be able to tell Miss Seymour I had not let 
trifles afflict me. I forgot at the time I had 
plenty of heart to bear up, knowing I need be a 
governess no longer than I liked. 

Our stay at Brighton lengthened to three 
months, and appeared likely to be still longer. 
Mrs. Hall was pleased to remain because London 
was emptying itself of all its tired and pleasure- 
gated votaries, who rushed down in fashionable 
troops to Brighton. Mrs. Hall was not above 
thinking that, as she was at Brighton, she 
might be considered as belonging to these high 
and enviable denizens of the great world, and so 
remained on, to my infinite discomfiture. 

The time, however, passed very quickly, for I 
had so much to do, and besides I had a great 
deal of dread. I looked anxiously among the 
groups of fashionable ladies for some one resem- 
bling Lady Maria, or my Selina, And I could 
not see a knot of sailor-like looking men with- 
out thinking of my guardian. I felt, if he was 
there, I could run straight up to him at once, 
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Yet some feeling always made me, first of all, 
scan the group lightly. If I saw one taller, 
more erect, with that great air of disdain, the 
black brows and moustaches, I should have 
been paralysed-— I was breathless at the mere 
thought. 

How was I to meet Glynne ? What could 1 
say?— What should I do? I felt he could 
crush me with even a look, 

These thoughts had only time to flash through 
me. 

The children began to love me, and the 
spoiled boy to take heed to my wishes, I would 
hear the other nurses, in charge of the numerous 
children on the sands, compare their conduct 
now, to what it had been. And when they 
congratulated nurse* she gave me much praise, 
so that we were always very civilly treated, even 
When she was not with Us. 

We had for two or three days been disturbed 
by the cries and screams of a fine little curly- . 
headed child, who looked about three or four 
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years old, but was evidently younger, from his 
broken words and most wayward passions. 

It' pained me to bear him. More especially 
as I saw the two nurses that accompanied him 
were very injudicious in their treatment. They 
seemed to be rather amused at his tantrums. 

One day, when nurse was with us, 1 asked 
her to go nearer to this group; the child, as 
usual, was rolling in the sand with passion, and 
screaming at the top of his voice. The nurses 
were talking to some of their acquaintances. I 
had a ball in my hand, and tossing it to the 
child, said, «' Throw it back." 

He stopped screaming, and rising up, looked 
at me ; then, apparently satisfied, he picked up 
the ball and threw it, as well as he could. I 
returned it, saying, " You cannot catch it." He 
laughed, in his baby way, and said, " Me will." 
And so we romped together ; his childish laugh 
as pleasant to hear as his screams had been 
painful. 

When tired of that, I piled up a hillock of 
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sand, and told him to sit down on his new 
chair, and when seated, I drew horses, dogs, 
and other animals on the sand before him, 
making him tell me what each was. This 
amused him. 

When the nurses thought of him, they were 
shocked to find him in strange company, — 

" Good Lord 1" said the head-nurse, with a 
loud vulgar accent, " what will ■ the Lady' say ? 
She'll be the death of me, if she knows I have 
let him speak to any one." 

" Me will speak to her," said the child, 
pointing to me. 

" You sha'n't, sir ; be good, will you." 

He looked very sullen, but said nothing. 

" He'll tell his ma, sure enough," whispered 
the other ; " you can't stop it now." 

" Well, well, you shall, then ; say no more, 
but be a good boy, and she shall play again with 
you." 

" Don't you come here to-morrow," whispered 
the nurse to me ; " he'll soon forget you." 
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But the boy interested me. His whole ap- 
pearance was so noble, his countenance so 
beautiful, I could pot bear to think he was to 
be ruined by such people, 

I asked nurse if she cared for my braving the 
anger of these two* 

" Not one bit, my dear ; do all you can — the 

> 

poor boy's screams go to my heart.' 1 

Even if such had not been my intention, the 
little boy would have frustrated the whole ; he 
ran with a fleetness surprising for his age, in 
and out among all the people, until he found 
me* 

" Make more things come on sand, girl/' said 
he, with a lordly air, quite bewitching in one so 
young. 

" Very well," said I j " but you make things 
in Sand too/ 1 

He liked the idea for a little, but soon per- 
ceived the' difference between his and mine. 
And then he would make no more. Meantime 
the two women drew near, and the upper nurse 
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began to upbraid me. I stopped her short, 
saying — 

" I intend to amuse the child whenever I see 
him here ; we have been sufficiently distressed at 
his cries to know how you have performed your 
duty by him. Take your choice : I either tell 
and leave him, or amuse him, and say nothing." 

The woman muttered angrily, but the child 
seemed so thoroughly beyond their control, that 
they left him with me. Nurse took the three 
young ladies, our charges, for a walk on the 
pier ; I remained with Alfred, our boy, and my 
little friend. 

" What he ?" said the baby lord. 

11 Alfred !" 

" And she ?" pointing to me. 

" Nellie !" 

" I love Nellie ; make sand speak out." 

" And you, what is Nellie to call you ?" 

He looked at me with a strange expression as 
of a person musing. It was an expression old 
for so young a face. At last he said — 

VOL. II. u 
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"Me, Harry?" 

" Then, Harry, what is the sand to say ?" 
So he named all sorts of things, and I drew 
them one after another. Then the two children, 
highly charmed, effaced the picture, and smoothed 

■ 

the sand ready for another. At last, seeing her 
looming in the distance, I drew our nurse, as if 
to prepare my wayward young charge that we 
were about to part. 

The little strange child looked at it fixedly 
for some time; at last he laughed, and said 
"Mamma." Then his face flushed, his baby 
eyebrows met, and he trampled the tracing on 
the sand out of sight. 

Thus we met many days, the two nurses at 
last but too gladly leaving the child in my care. 
I wished he was mine — I wished I was his 
nurse — I wished I might hare the charge of 
him for even And he loved me with all the 
vehemence of his childish heart. 

" I cannot think howsumdever you have come 
over him/ 9 said his nurse ; " I can manage him 
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well now, when I say he shall not see ' Nellie/ 
Excuse me, miss, you taught him yourself." 

" Oh, I will excuse you willingly. I am only 
a sort of little nurse myself." 

" I have told my lady, I thought it was best, 
and if so be as you ain't suited with that ere, I 
would get you the sitivation. We haven't not 
no other than this young gent at present, but in 
course we might." 

All this was whispered in my ear, but I made 
no reply. I thought she and I should never 
agree, and wished the dear baby lord had our 
dear, old, fat nurse. 

Mrs. Hall became extremely angry with me, 
but it was for so trifling and foolish a circum- 
stance I did not think she meant to press it as 
a serious charge. She said in a pet — 

" I believe you think yourself as well born as 
myself." 

And I had answered, more with reference to 
being her children's governess than anything 
else — 

u 2 
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" I should hope so, madam." 

For this sin she could conceive no apology 
sufficient, while I thought all the time I had 
never sinned. Thus, every day I added to the 
original crime, innocently committed at first, 
and as innocently persisted in. Yet I saw 
something was wrong, and my life was very 
uncomfortable, while nurse sighed and wept. 

" I shall lose you, my dear, just as I have 
begun to wonder how I lived without you." 
* The children also began to prove to me that 
their mother talked of me disparagingly down 
stairs. 

" Never mind what mamma says, I shall love 
you all the same," would one or other of them 
say. And I had to listen to such remarks in 
silence, not deeming it right to interrogate the 
children. 

Almost every night also Mrs. Hall would 
come to the nursery to interrogate her nurse, 
not scrupling to be very indiscreet in her re- 
marks, had nurse been any other than she was. 
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I could gather the tenor of them from nurse's 
advice to me in the morning. 

" Now don't you be so high with Mr. Wil- 
liams" (who was Mrs. Hall's brother) ; " missis 
was telling me only last night, you never so 
much as looked to see if he was in the room 
or not." 

" He is not the same to me when she is 
not by." 

" Ah, that's it ; but we can't help that, we 
that have to work for our bread. Yet I love 
to see your spirit, dear missy." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Who would live, my Narva, just to breathe 
This idle air, and indolently ran, 
Day after day, the still returning round 
Of life's mean offices and sickly joys ?" 

Thomson. 



Matters were in this trim, when suddenly 
there drove up to the door of our lodgings a 
most superb carriage. The knock that was 
given by one of the footmen reverberated through 
all our ears, seeming to make the house totter 
with its sound. Then ensued all the clamour 
of letting down the steps of a carriage and 
slamming them up again. Finally, we were 
aware that some one had come to visit Mrs. 
Hall, a heavy step being on the staircase, making 
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it creak, while a languishing and lamentable 
voice asked piteously if it had to go up higher. 

What passed in the drawing-room none of us 
knew, but presently the bell rung, and I was 
sent for. Upon Mrs. Hall's best lodging-house 
sofa sat a very handsome but very large lady. 

"Miss Moss/ 9 said Mrs. Hall to me, evi- 
dently greatly embarrassed, between pleasure, 
wonder, and ignorance. " This lady, my lady* 
wants you." 

" Yes," said the stranger, in the voice we had 
heard before, and which in the room sounded 
smothered in down, " I want you to come home 
with me." 

I looked from one to the other, and an- 
swered — 

" If Mrs. Hall pleases." 

" Of course, Miss Moss," said Mrs. Hall, 
indignantly ; " if her Ladyship wishes, I am most 
happy to oblige her Ladyship." 

" Put on your bonnet, then," said her Lady- 
ship ; '" we will send for your boxes." 
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" Get your things on immediately, and don't 
keep her ladyship waiting/' 

" Do you mean, madam, that I am to go and 
live with you, as you speak about my boxes ?" 
said I, addressing the lady on the sofa. 

" Yes, of course, I thought it was all ar- 
ranged," she answered yawning. 

" Could I not come to-morrow — this is so sud- 
den?" 

" I am going away to-morrow, Brighton is 
so stupid. I was coming here before, but I for- 
got. I promised little Harry I would come for 
you to live with him, more than a week ago, if he 
was good, and they say he has been very good." 

The name of " Harry " cleared it all up, but 
I did not think it right to leave Mrs. Hall in this 
manner. 

m 

" Fray say no more about it ; you will suit 
her ladyship much better than you do me. I am 
most happy to oblige her ladyship. Go directly, 
and get your things on." 

I did go, but could not tell nurse that our 
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parting was for good. I said her mistress would 
tell her all. I kissed the children a dozen times. 
Who can help loving children, even though they 
be not very interesting ? 

I was absent about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, which I thought reasonable enough ; 
however, Mrs. Hall was angry, and when I looked 
at the sofa deprecatingly, I could hardly refrain 

from a smile. Her ladyship was dozing. She 

i 

woke up, however, very good-humouredly, say- 
ing the sea-air had a sad effect on her, and after 
ringing for the carriage, she rose from her sofa 
with considerable difficulty, and ponderously 
stepped down stairs into it, forgetting to take 
leave of Mrs. Hall. 

Then she said " Home," and as if exhausted 
with her morning's work, she leant back, and 
went fast asleep. I sat opposite to her, and 
could not help thinking her face was familiar to 
me ; but I had not recalled her name to my 
mind, when we stopped at her house. 

A little well-known voice was shouting at the 
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top of his voice, " Nellie, Nellie, I want Nellie." 
I flew up, and clasped him in my arms — he was 
my child now. And I am afraid I forgot all 
about the other children, and my sudden seve- 
rance from them, when he said, with his arms 
fast clasped round my neck, " Harry be a good 
boy now." 

In the bustle of departure, I very willingly 
took sole charge of my boy, while the other 
servants packed up. I had had no curiosity to 
inquire of the lady whose servant I now was, 
whether she was a widow or not, her name, or 
anything about it. And the servants, of course, 
concluding that I knew all about it, never took 
the trouble of telling me. I very seldom saw 
" the Lady/' as she appeared to be called ; and 
if I did, she always dozed off in about ten mi- 
nutes after I had been with her. 

Nevertheless, I had made one discovery, which 
pleased me, partly helped to it, though, by 
the boy's name, and the remembrance of her 
straight nose — " the Lady " was, or rather had 
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been, Miss Harrington, the old Lord of Glynne's 
beau ideal of feminine beauty. I could not help 
hoping that he might some day see her now ; 
she was larger, and less sensible than even I 
expected. 

As I saw it would only be through a very 
powerful, perhaps exhausting effort of memory, 
by which she could remember anything about 
me, I refrained from doing so. But my restoration 
to those I loved seemed imminent. Yet, with 
the usual inconsistency of human character, the 
nearer the time approached, the more did my 
feet linger on the way. 

Was it because shame withheld me, or that I 
was beginning to love my boy so dearly, I could 
not bear to think I must be parted from him ? 

If I took my place as Miss Offley, clearly I 
could not remain little Harrington's nurse. And 
he was so loveable, yet so naughty. He was just 
the species of disposition to be ruined, or made 
into one of God's creatures, showing forth in 
the original likeness and express image of God. 
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We lived almost alone, he and I, excepting 
for one half hour just before his mother's dinner, 
and his own bed-time. It almost always oc- 
curred, that either he was sent back to me in 
ten minutes for being troublesome, or that I was 
requested to come down, and keep him quiet. 

I must say " the Lady " astonished me. That 
a reasonable human being should lead the life 
she did, was incomprehensible. She appeared 
to grow larger every time I saw her, and cer- 
tainly she lived as if her sole object was to do so. 
She never rose until twelve, she never went out 
but in a carriage. She had two maids, one of 
whom never left her presence, but was always at 
hand to bring her book, or place her footstool, 
and perform services that most people like to do 
for themselves. We were now settled at St. 
Leonard's, and one evening, being rather more 
lively than usual, she told me she had written to 
tell my lord how good I was to Harry, and how 
well I managed him, and how thankful she was 
to be spared any further trouble about him, 
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for she could now leave him for hours alone with 

„. 13 

me. 

I thanked her, while she paused to breathe, 
after so long a speech. 

" My lord, you know, is foolish about the boy ; 
he is certainly a very fine child, and takes after 
me. 

If his size was the point in question, there was 
no doubt about his inheriting it froqi her; but 
when I looked at his beautiful animated face, 
coloured with nature's richest tints of health and 
animation, the resemblance ceased. Her straight 
nose, small shadeless eyes, and inane smile were 
not to be traced in the fine decided profile, the 
waving rich dark hair, and lustrous eyes of my 
boy. 

So I kissed him, to make up for the insult. 

" My lord is coming here to- morrow ; he 
says he must see you before he can trust you." 
The last words were hardly to be heard. " The 

* 

Lady " < was exhausted with her exertions, and 
dozed off. 
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" Papa comes to-morrow," said Harry, every 
feature quivering with animation. 

" And he loves Harry, " I answered. 

" No, no," said the child ; " papa loves 
Neville/ 9 Then seeing me puzzled, not to say 
confused at the many remembrances that name 
brought to my recollection, the boy stood up be* 
fore me, erect and proud ; laying one hand on his 
chest, he said— 

" Dis boy, papa's Neville." Then throwing 
himself on the floor, he laughed, rolling about, 
and saying, " Dis boy, mamma's Harry/' 

I sat transfixed, motionless, gazing at him. 
The forehead, the waving hair, the black brows 
in miniature, the little lordly air and ways, what 
had been their attractions to me ? Why had I 
loved the child so suddenly, so well ? Why had 
his little wayward tempers interested me ? Why 
had I been so smitten with his truthful, fearless 
character ? 

The old Lord of Glynne must have gained his 
own way at last, and on that sofa, dozing in calm 
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and placid rotundity, sat Miss Harrington, 
Glynne's wife. 

" Nellie, Nellie, speak to Neville, be good 
boy." 

" Yes, dear ; shall we go up stairs, mamma is 
asleep ?" 

He • consented, and lay in my arms, next to 
the heart that was beating out of bounds. 

" What is papa's name, Neville ?" 

11 He, my lord, Neville's papa ?" 

"And he has eyes like Neville, and these 
black things ?" I asked, kissing his brows. 

" No, no ; papa black things here," and he 
swept his little hand across his mouth, with all 
the graceful free motion which children use. 

It Was now his bed-time. I did all that was 
necessary. He had his usual play in the bath. 
I brushed his hair, until it shone now like gold, 
now like brown satin, I heard the soft lisping 
prayer, and dictated a few additional words, — 
" That Neville was glad, and loved God for send- 
ing papa to-morrow." 
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I then sang low the little songs and hymns 
with which he was soothed each night to sleep. 
Then, and not till then, I went to the nurse. " I 
have never yet heard ' the Lady's ' name." 

" Dear me, think of that now. The Lady of 
Glynne, Miss Moss ; my Lord of Glynne comes 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" I am alone. 
The past is past. I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea." — A. Smith. 

And so he was married, with whom I had 
knelt at the altar and exchanged vows. Why 
did I keep saying this to rhyself, knowing, as I 
did so well, that our marriage was illegal ; and 
so hateful, that for more than three years the 
bugbear of its remembrance had made me an 
outcast, an impostor ? He was married, really 
married, and to Miss Harrington, that moun- 
tain of gentle inanity ! What mattered it to 
me to whom he was married ! 

VOL. II. ' x 
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Oh, but it did ! and yet that was not my 
first sorrow ; like the clasp of some loathsome 
deadly thing, did the long pent-up thoughts, hid- 
den for three years, burst from their grave-like 
cerements and mock me with their wickedness. 

I had said, " I hated Glynne, even to his face." 

But now I knew that I had hated to be made 
to marry him ; that my pride (Mr. Grant was 
right) was wounded at the manner in which he 
had, and Lady Maria had, disposed of me. That 
my woman's nature would be wooed, even all 
the more, because I was a little friendless girl, 
and had no right to plead my woman's privileges. 

I had thought Glynne tyrannical and mean 
in his conduct to me. I had been frightened 
by Lady Maria's greater sins, but oh ! through 
those long three years had I not done due justice 
to Glynne's virtues ; had I not made, framed, 
gloated over excuses for all he had done by me, 
until the very sins against myself were all tinted 
with a sort of rose colour ? Hush 1 he was 
married. Drive from you all those dreams of 
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meeting, recognition, surprise, delight, reconcili- 
ation. They must go. Tear them up by the 
roots. Think of them but once again, and the 
earth will hold no greater criminal. 

It is well. After all, he was an iron man. 
It is well ; now, nothing earthly in the way of 
earthly love can come between Heaven and me. 
Ah ! indeed it is well. He might have biassed 
me, his will was so strong. Father, mother, 
your little Nellie loves you first of all created 
things ; still holds in her heart, as God's greatest 
boon, her restoration to you. Hear her prayers. 

" If, through an indifference to the utterance 
of such holy vows — if, through a species of re- 
venge — if, by pity instigated — if by any other 
motive prompted to marry a wife so unsuited to 
him, pardon Glynne, and suffer me to labour 
for his benefit, as some atonement." 

Yet, here I paused. Could I remain under 

his roof? — The roof of the man to whom I had 
been married — for certainly I was. — No, I must 
go, I must>emove that night. 

x 2 
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As I rose in haste, the little, soft, warm 
fingers of the sleeping child, closed with baby 
strength fast upon mine. I looked at him in 
dismay. Could I leave my boy as suddenly, as 
completely, as I had left his father ? 

I knelt by the side of his little bed, and it 
seemed as if his innocent, childish spirit passed 
into mine. 

« 

Why should I deem that my presence or ab- 
sence affected the Lord of Glynne ? A sudden 
departure, without some exposure, was impos- 
sible. And then the blush of shame, for dis- 
loyal thoughts might fix an indelible stain on 
my cheek. 

No, it were. better to remain. I owed it to 
the welfare of my internal kingdom, that not 
one of those foolish, once wayward, now de- 
grading thoughts should appear. 

The colour came hotly now, to brow and 
neck, at the bare idea that I thought to fly 
from Glynne — the married man ! Had I not 
longed for a reconciliation? Did I not come 
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south for the purpose of a restoration? As 
clear and innocent as the eyes of his own child 
should mine meet his, as I would throw myself 
upon his really noble nature to smooth all the 
disagreeables of my position. 

And in return, if he would be good to me, if 
he would neither scoff nor scorn me, what would 
I not do for his child ? Miss Harrington ? — No, 
she was hot Miss Harrington ; she was the 
Lady of Glynne. In that title was appraised to 
my mind (ah ! how the world changes minds,) a 
goodly lot. A home, a heart, a destiny cherished, 
high, with noble duties always at hand, with lofty 
purposes capable of being grandly fulfilled. 

And I was a little stray leaf, blown about in 
a wintry, gusty world, with no claim upon any 
lordly tree to foster me, without a shady nook 
in which to repose and make a home 1 

Again the clasp of those little fingers recalled 
me to myself, and gave me back my child's heart. 

Glynne loved his boy, it seems. 

" The Lady " — it would serve no purpose to 
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deny it — "The Lady only cared for him now 
and then/ 9 It had been already settled that I 
was to remain at St. Leonard's with him, while 
she visited her country seat in Derbyshire. 

Let this plan be still fulfilled. If I was even- 
tually to leave my boy, I could school both him 
and myself to bear the parting, so it was not sud- 
den. Perhaps train some one to take my place. 

Daylight startled me with a sudden surprise. 
Hastily I undressed, and lay down by the 
child. I think God heard my prayers for truth 
and innocence to guide me, as I sank at once 
into a sleep as calm and innocent as his own. 

I was awaked by Neville's joyful voice. 

" Me good boy — love God — for papa comes 
home to-day." 

Then this name, which I had never heard 
him utter before, was on his lips every instant. 

" So like the child," exclaimed his nurse, an- 
grily ; " but a bit ago, and it was Nellie, Nellie, 
all day, until one was sick of the name. Now 
that whim's over, and it's all papa, papa." 
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" He seems to love his father very much/' I 
replied. 

" Past belief he does ; and, indeed, that's the 
only way we ruled him afore. Only he got 
cunning, and would scream louder than ever, if 
we but mentioned my Lord's name." 

"Does his father — is Glynne — my Lord of 
Glynne, I mean, interested about so young a 
child ?" 

"Bless us and save us, to be sure! He 
thinks of nothing else in this 'varsal world, I do 
believe. 'The Lady's* just nothing, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping her life away. Every- 
thing hangs on my lord. It's something about 
the child that brings him down to-day ; you 
may be certi6ed of that." 

" Yes. € The Lady' told me it was to see me." 

" No doubt ; he cannot trust her. We often 
pities him, we sarvents do." 

" Is he unhappy, then ?" , 

" Not a whit, as I knows on. But ' the 
Lady' is such a log. The young gentleman has 
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more sense than she ; unless, indeed, it's any- 
thing regarding her own comforts ; and then, 
the dragons ! if there is not a rumpus, should 
anything be forgotten." 

It did not do for me to talk longer with the 
nurse, I felt, though I was dying with curiosity. 
But I said, as I left the room, — 

" I knew * The Lady * when she and I were 
much younger ; she was an heiress, and had all 
her own way then." 

I did not stay to see the effect of my remark, 
but took Neville down to the shore. 

I called him Harry no more, and he did not 
heed the change ; we came home to dinner at 
one o'clock ; and afterwards, that he might not 
be tired, but look in blooming health and beauty, 
I told him little tales, sang his favourite songs, 
and otherwise amused him. A little before 
three, " The Lady" sent for me, to tell me to 
have him nicely dressed, and brought to her, 
when ready, that she might see if he was fit to 
be shewn to his papa. 
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This was a great exertion for " the Lady," 
but, as usual, she put it off a little too late. 
As I left her, the rattle of a carriage driving 
swiftly up to the door, a thundering rap, that 
seemed to strike at my heart, sent me flying up 
the stairs. 

My face was white, I knew, and my fingers 
had nerves in them, that twitched and trembled 
by turns. But I tied my boy's broad sash with 
the precision and care befitting a great and im- 
portant event ; and I brushed his hair into curls 
of brown satin, both beautiful and artistic to see. 

Never had he looked more blooming and 
lovely, I felt sure. All his little baby ways 
came back, dancing in his eyes, and fluttering 
to his fingers' ends, sending away the little 
lordly scowl of disdain, once so constant there ; 
and removing the little pout of sullenness, that 
often quivered on his lip. 

I longed to put words on his little artless 
tongue. A something just to prepare Glynnei, 
My heart beat at a sudden recognition now. 



/ 
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Would he be angry, indignant, or indifferent ? 
I should not like the last ; I must own that 
would be very cruel of him. But it was quite 
as probable as the others, and more like Glynne'g 
character. If I had had time, just to teach 
Neville a few words, just a something, asking 
forbearance, gentle usage — 

A knock at the door. " The young Glynne 
was to go down immediately to my Lord. I 
always takes him myself, thank you, my dear," 
continued nurse, rustling in her best silk, and 
pushing me aside, as mechanically I rose, hold- 
ing his hand. 

I sank back in my chair, unutterably relieved, 
and could even feel amused at the dignity and 
self-importance of the young Glynne's head- 
nurse, though lately 3 she had had little to do 
with him. 

Her duties were soon over, and she returned 
in five minutes to me, her garrulity overflowing. 
I was not in a state to listen to her self-satisfied 
happiness, and her promised patronage. I ran 
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to my own room. Could I devise some plan to 
let Glynne know I was there ? Should I write 
him a note ? Send him a message ? I was 
yet wondering which was best, when I heard 
the drawing-room door open — clear, full, and 
rich with melody, rose the well-remembered 
voice, speaking soft, loving words to his boy ; 
little coaxing baby words, liquid with tender* 
ness, flooding straight from the heart. 

" Send your little nurse to me, Neville, down 
to the dining-room. God bless my boy I" 

And the little fellow, all glowing and elated 
with happiness, came struggling up the stairs, 
his clear voice shouting, "Nellie," "Nellie," as 
he surmounted every step. 

" If Glynne has not forgotten that name, he 
will be prepared," I thought. 

I took a kiss from the innocent boy's lips, 
that I might meet Glynne with thoughts as 
child-like as his son's. And then, not daring 
to pause, not waiting to think, I ran swiftly 
down. I opened the door — shut it. I was in 
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that great, stately presence. Glynne was look- 
ing at me. 

Then did I give him one look, as if in sup- 
plication or entreaty, and crossing my hands 
before me, in act of deprecation, I bent my 
head, and awaited his sentence. 

I knew I was recognised ; I saw it, even in 
that momentary glance. Because, as the ship 
driven on a rock, in her swift course, receives a 
shock, and shivers from stem to stern, so did I 
feel he was smote, as with some sudden blow. 
I bent my head lower in fear. But in one 
moment, in a cold, calm voice, that might have 
proceeded from the lips of some motionless, 
passionless god, he said — 

" Miss Offley is well, I hope." 

I covered my face with my hands, to hide 
the hot rush of disappointment, the scalding 
tears of pain. 
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